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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE introduction of the Coal Mines Bill into 
Partament on Tuesday showed the Govern- 

ment in a mood to conciliate Liberal critics on 
whom their majority depended. We are forced to 
write before the result of the division on the second 
reading is known, but, at the moment, it seems 
improbable that the Government will suffer defeat. 
Sir Herbert Samuel’s attack on the Bill was direct 
and damaging. Mr. William Graham’s introduc- 
tory speech was a personal triumph, but it could 
not hide the defects of the Bill. His defence of the 
marketing scheme, that it is a step towards effect- 
ing a united British front—an essential prelim- 
inary to any international agreement—was sound 
and to the point; but its weakness is that it does 
not go far enough. As it stands, the marketing 
scheme, in the hands of the owners absolutely, 
puts a premium on inefficiency and guarantees in 
Sir Herbert Samuel’s words ‘“‘ the irrationalization 
of the industry.’? The two most important points 


that emerged in the course of Tuesday’s debate 


were the Government’s promise to set up a com- 
mittee of enquiry into the question of compulsory 
amalgamation, and Mr. Graham’s suggestion that 
a rise in price at the pit-head could be counter- 
balanced by lessening the difference between pit- 
head and retail prices. If the Government really 
intend to tackle amalgamation and distribution 
firmly they may yet transform the coal industry. 
The Bill, as it stands, is a risky compromise. 


On December 9g a representative of the United 
States signed, in Geneva, the Protocols of the 
Permanent: Court of International Justice. This 
is only a logical step following upon the com- 
promise approved by the other signatories of the 
Court Statute, in order to meet the reservations of 
the American Senate; but the fact that the signa- 
ture took place without warning has given 
Senators the opportunity to attempt an attack 
upon President Hoover, for advocating member- 
ship of the Court, similar to that which so unfor- 
tunately succeeded when President Wilson advo- 
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cated membership of the League. Mr. Stimson 
has been careful to point out that adhesion to 
the Court does not involve acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration, which at one time 
had so many American supporters. Despite this 
emphasis on the fact that Americans are not asked 
to sacrifice one jot or tittle of their national 
sovereignty, the ratification of the Court Protocols 
by the Senate will probably have to be delayed, 
either until Mr. Hoover is in a stronger position 
to fight the Senate, or until Americans, in the 
intervals of attacking militarist Europe, begin to 
realize that they, though less open to invasion, 
yet spend more on armaments than any other 
Power ; and that the League of Nations, which they 
so often criticize for its imperfections, does at 
any rate demand from its members a renunciation 
of the right to be both judge and jury in any 
iriternational dispute in which they are involved. 


-Lord Inchcape’s speech at the annual general 
meeting of the P. & O. Company, which he rein- 
forced in a letter to The Times on Wednesday, 
deserves close attention. He is a man who 
speaks with authority; as an uncompromising 
Conservative no doubt, but as a man of com- 
merce whose experience makes his utterances 
on economic and industrial subjects of great 
moment. He has dotted the i’s and crossed the 
t’s of all that has been said against the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill which fis now on its way 
to the Statute Book. He belabours the principle 
of work or maintenance and drives home the fal- 
lacy of the argument that you can cure unem- 
ployment by subsidizing it. To extend the area 
and amount of unemployment benefit is to place 
additional burdens on industry which in the 
end must mean that unemployment is not cured 
but made chronic. The money available for 
industrial benefit is not indefinitely elastic. The 
Unemployment Insurance Bill is vicious in prin- 
ciple because it is tackling unemployment at the 
wrong end. At their present rate of progress 
the Government are likely, in a year’s time, not 
to have decreased unemployment but to have 
added considerably to its volume. 


It can seldom have happened that a private 
member’s Bill which began in a hole-and-corner 
atmosphere has been elevated so quickly and com- 
pletely into an issue of first-class public impor- 
tance as the Musical Copyright Bill. The 
unanimous front presented by the music 
profession in opposition to it must impress, not 
to say intimidate, any but the most obstinate 
and foolhardy of promoters. Unfortunately, the 
composition of the select committee which was 
appointed by the decision of the House to enquire 
further into the matter is not such as to inspire 
confidence. The chief promoter of the Bill, Mr. 
Adamson, is chairman, and his co-promoter, Mr. 
Compton, is also on the committee, together with 
such persons as Major Salmon (who is a director 
of a large and well-known firm of caterers and 
purveyors of musical entertainment) and others 
who can hardly be expected to be entirely without 
preconceptions. A Bill which lays it down that 
it is lawful to sing a song for twopence in 
perpetuity, and that this remuneration is adequate 
reward for all time to the composer alike of 
symphonies and drawing-room ballads, should be 


self-evidently damned. But it is by no means 
safe to assume that the Bill, either in Principle 
or in detail, has ‘been killed by the criticism 
damaging as it is, that has so far been levelled 
against it. 


Mr. Herbert Morrison is so far making a 
good Minister of Transport. His memorandum 
issued last week to district authorities and 
engineers on ways and means of preservin 
existing landscape features in the building of 
new roads is exceedingly timely, and usefully 
precise. in its recommendations. It points out 
that ancient wayside buildings should be pre. 
served, the alignment of new roads drawn y 
with an eye to landscape, new bridges be made 
not only sound as an engineering proposition 
but beautiful and suitable to their surroundings 
hedges and trees preserved where possible, and 
in other cases new ones planted. In a word, 
it reminds those engaged in development of a 
fact they are only too prone to forget ; that beauty 
is the handmaiden, not the enemy, of efficiency 
and that utilitarianism can easily be pushed too 
far. The beauty of the English countryside is 
a commercial as well as a spiritual asset, which 
we are only beginning to appreciate now that it 
is under the immediate threat of disappearance, 


Although the work of the Civil Service Commis. 
sion is only in its preliminary stage, it is abundantly 
clear that unanimity on the subject of the marriage 
bar for women is in the last degree improbable. 
From the evidence already given, as well as from 
that which! is to be presented in the near future, 
there can be no doubt but that the women in the 
higher grades of the Civil Service are solid in 
their desire for the removal of the present restric- 
tions, while those in the lower grades are divided, 
probably with a majority in favour of the retention 
of the existing system. In these circumstances it 
is clearly impossible to expect that the reform in 
question, however desirable in itself, will be recom- 
mended; but surely a reasonable compromise 
would be the removal of the marriage bar for 
women in the higher grades, who regard the Civil 
Service definitely as a career, and its retention in 
the case of the lower grades, who do not in the 
main look upon their employment in the same light. 
If it be objected that this is class legislation, the 
reply must be that it is the manifest wish of those 
who are most intimately affected; incident- 
ally, such a distinction is, we believe, made by 
the B.B.C., and apparently without giving rise 
to any complaint. 


The announcement in last Saturday’s newspapers 
that the ‘‘ germ of influenza ’’ has been “ dis 
covered ’’ by a Chicago bacteriologist follows by 
exactly a week the news that ‘‘ the germ of cancer ” 
had been isolated. So strong a hold on the popular 
imagination has the germ theory secured that even 
our editors seem to take for granted that every 
disease is caused by some or other specific organ- 
ism, the recognition of which spells mastery over 
the disease. There are already numbers of claim- 
ants to the title of “‘ the germ of influenza ’”’— 
Pfeiffer’s bacillus Bacterium pneumosintes and an 
ultra-microscopic virus, among others—but the 


evidence in favour of any one of them is not 
generally regarded as conclusive. Again and 
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in, secondary or associated organisms, possibly 


by the specific aetiological factor have 
for real cause. From the little 
information so far available, it seems likely that 
the latest discovery is of this nature. The fact 
that previous experiments have failed to demon- 
strate the possibility of infecting healthy indivi- 
duals by implantation of cultures: or of throat 
swabbings taken from influenza patients on to the 
mucous membrane. of the nose, suggests that the 
problem of infection is not a simple one. More- 
over, the very short immunity conferred by an 
actual attack of influenza does not _make one 
optimistic as to the possibilities of effective prophy- 
laxis by vaccines, even were a specific causal 
organism isolated. 


Germany has narrowly escaped a political crisis 
which might have dragged on during the forth- 
coming Hague Conference and seriously handi- 
capped the chances of agreement there. Dr. 
Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank, had 
given unexpected, although perhaps uninten- 
tional, assistance to the Nationalists by producing 
a memorandum in which he strongly criticized 
the Government for giving way to claims by the 
creditor Powers over and above the Young Plan. 
There is little doubt that Herr Hilferding, the 
Socialist Minister of Finance, needs a strongly 
worded reminder that he has not unlimited funds 
at his disposal, and that the short-term loan 
which the Government are negotiating to tide 
over the end-of-year settlements cannot be raised 
without adequate security in the form of revenue 
from taxation behind it. But a defeat of the 
Government at the present time would have been 
disastrous, and it is encouraging that the Chan- 
cellor and his colleagues were able to agree upon 
a financial policy, and then found the courage to 
defend it, even against the demands of members 
of the five parties which they represent in the 
coalition. Herr Miiller has often run away from 
attack, but the vote of confidence he obtained on 
Saturday last may perhaps encourage him to 
fight the inevitable criticism which will follow 
upon the Hague Conference. If he fights, 
there is little doubt that he will win. 


Agricultural Correspondent writes 
“ Turkeys—of a sort—are plentiful this Christmas, 
but the supply of the best birds that come from 
Norfolk is limited. Although the number of 
turkeys produced in England has increased from 
about 500,000 in 1924 to 700,000 this year, this 
probably only represents something like 12 per 
cent. of our consumption. Exact figures cannot 
be given because imported turkeys are not shown 
by the Board of Trade as a separate item. Another 
jo per cent. come from Ireland, and virtually 
all the remainder from the Continent. As a rule 
the foreign birds are nothing like the British for 
sie or for quality. Care should be taken this year 
‘oavoid as far as possible any signs of discolora- 
ton in the flesh, for the warm weather of the early 
part of the month when they were killed was not 
the best for them from the keeping point of view. 

§ Spurs in the case of a male bird indicate 

it is not as young as it was. The Norfolk 
turkey can be distinguished by the black or bronze- 
black feathers left round its neck.” 


THE COAL BILL 


HE centre of the Coal Mines Bill to the trade 
who dominate the Labour Govern- 

ment is, of course, the reduction of hours. 
That much Mr. Graham was compelled by rash 
election promises to obtain from the mine-owners ; 
and the necessity has undoubtedly weakened his 
power of negotiating on other matters. The rest 
of the Bill may not unfairly be described as a 
mine-owners’ Bill, and as such is open to very 
serious criticism from many points of view. 

There is not, after all, very much difference 
between the Conservative and the Liberal criti- 
cisms of the Bill. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister 
disapproves of the reduction of hours and Sir 
Herbert Samuel approves; but apart from that 
their two speeches showed a marked general agree- 
ment. Both complained that the Bill would not 
improve the efficiency of the industry, and that 
whatever advantages there might be from the 
selling organizations would be purchased at the 
cost of increased prices to the coal consumer. Pro- 
bably agreement between them would soon cease 
when destructive criticism had to pass to construc- 
tive proposals, but for all that there is no doubt 
that if the two Opposition parties could pool their 
points of agreement, a very much better Bill 
might emerge from the discussions. But if, as 
seems likely (we write before the event), the 
Bill receives a second reading, we should not 
lightly give up hope of improvement later. It 
is not a Bill from which any of the three parties is 
likely to make political capital, but even if it were, 
party interests must give way. The revival of the 
coal industry is an object that transcends them, 
and the improvement of this Bill might, after the 
recess, bring all three parties together in those 
Councils of State which, at present, exist only in 
aspiration. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, in his exceedingly damaging 
criticism of the Bill, put three test questions to the 
Government. Would they consent to a time limit 
to the new selling trust that is created? Would 
there be really effective control of prices in the pub- 
lic interest? And would the Government embody 
in their Bill the principle of compulsory amalga- 
mations? The rank and file of Labour, and of the 
other two parties, approach the problem from 
opposite points of view, for while Labour thinks 
of it in terms of the miners’ welfare, the other 
parties think first of the efficiency of the industry 
and of the effect of the Bill on other industries 
and the household. 

The reduction of hours and the marketing 
arrangements with the apparatus of national and 
district committees will have to remain, for with- 
out them there is no basis for a Bill at all. But 
outside these limits there is immense scope for 
improvement. Mr. Graham laboured the point 
that the present state of the coal industry is 
exempt from the working of ordinary laws of 
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supply and demand, that demand is more or less 
fixed and that a reduction of prices would not 
greatly increase the demand. The central idea 
of the marketing organizations is borrowed from 
Germany and aims at stabilization. But what is 
good for the organization of the coal mining 
industry in a single country may also be good 
for it in Europe as a whole. Local legislation 
cannot bring about stabilization for all Europe, 
but much might be done by diplomatic assistance 
to equalize the conditions over Europe, both as to 
hours of work and the allocation of markets. 

If we are to reach agreement, the first steps, no 
doubt, would have to be taken by private negotia- 
tions between the representatives of the industry 
in various countries; but it would greatly help if 
we had a definite national policy of our own, 
backed by whatever diplomatic means offered 
from time to time. If we are to have a trust, there 
is everything to be said for making it inter- 
national and equalizing the conditions over as 
wide an area as possible; Mr. Graham had some- 
thing to say on this subject, but he should be 
pressed to say more, for our export to foreign 
markets is one of the cruxes of the whole problem. 

Domestic distribution is another aspect of the 
question which the Bill neglects. As Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister complained, nothing was done 
under the Bill to secure economies of distribution 
—there was no pooling .of agencies or depots. 
Every colliery was still left perfectly free to sell 
in competition wherever it liked, so long as it 
did not sell below the minimum price, and thus 
the proposed selling trust misses those economies 
in distribution which are the chief economic advan- 
tage of a trust. It has been calculated that even 
in the small Lancashire coal-field a sum equiva- 
lent to as much as two shillings a ton might be 
saved by rationalizing distribution. 

The third and most important improvement of 
the Bill is the principle of compulsory amalga- 
mations on which Sir Herbert Samuel insisted. 
If the Bill is to escape the reproach of subsidizing 
inefficient organization and worthless pits there 
must be compulsion. Without it we have the 
dangers of trusts without their advantages in 
efficient working of available resources and the 
elimination of waste. Whatever advantages there 
may be in the marketing arrangements and in the 
fixing of minimum prices must be paid for some- 
how, and if they are not paid for by the increased 
efficiency that results from wise amalgamations, 
they will have to be paid for by the consumer ; and 
this Bill will all boil down to a measure for taxing 
other industries to help the coal industry, and the 
more prosperous mines to keep going mines that 
ought to be closed down and competition that is 
merely wasteful. Compulsory amalgamations may 
not be a cure-all, and it is possible that Sir Herbert 
Samuel may have exaggerated its virtues. But 
that they are the first condition of the increased 
efficiency which alone can save the industry there 
can be no doubt, and without it this Bill will be 
more dangerous to the industry of the country 
as a whole than helpful to the mining industry. 
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THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


HE public, wheeled and booted, have now 

had time to register their first reactions 

to the new Road Traffic Bill. Absence of 
any organized outcry probably means that the 
Bill as a whole is sound. Undoubtedly the 
most controversial point of the measure js 
the proposed abolition of the speed limit 
for all except heavy cars such as lorries and 
chars-a-bancs. 

‘We will first clear out of the way the proposal 
to retain a speed limit, of thirty miles an hour 
for heavy motor cars. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
professes to see in this an instance of class legis. 
lation. We are much afraid that when Mr. 
Shaw attempts to rally the masses with the 
of ‘‘ Hands Off the Poor Man’s Car”’ he is 
talking sentimental nonsense. Bean-feasters of 
the world unite! As a practising motorist he 
should know that the speed at which this class 
of vehicle often travels is a menace and a 
nuisance. Moreover, the driver of such a car js 
in a different situation from the owner-driver, He 
has not only his own life and the lives of two or 
three friends in his keeping, but the lives of forty 
or fifty strangers who have paid for their seats 
and have no means of restraining his indis- 
cretions. The real argument against retaining a 
speed limit for heavy cars is not that its retention 
is undesirable but that it is impossible; or rather, 
it will only be possible by enforcing a highly 
cumbersome and expensive system of supervision, 
Commercial motor cars are now built capable of 
speeds of fifty and sixty miles an hour. To limit 
them to thirty will mean not only State control 
of the time-tables of commercial undertakings but 
a system of trapping on the roads which will 
double the work of the police. If the speed limit 
for the private car is abolished the police will 
have to intensify by 100 per cent. their vigilance 
against dangerous driving; but if it is retained 
for the commercial car they will have at the same 
time to continue their hide-and-seek duties as 
trappers. 

This argument assumes the wisdom of removing 
the speed limit for all other kinds of motorist. 
As the limit is in no case observed at present, 
it is probably a wise thing to abolish it; 
nothing brings the law more into contempt than 
its continued and quasi-condoned defiance. At 
whatever speed the limit were fixed, unless at 
some figure where it would have no value, it 
would probably not be respected. The problem 
really boils down to the definitions of ‘‘ speed” 
and ‘‘ danger.’”” We may abolish the speed 
limit but we cannot abolish speed. The 
essence of the problem is this: that ‘ speed” 
really means ‘‘ dangerous speed ’’ (for if it is 
not dangerous then there is no objection to it). 
And where speed is dangerous it comes under 
the heading of dangerous driving; so that 
although the speed limit were abolished, speed 
would still be an offence—and, moreover, an 
offence which, under the new penalties for 
dangerous driving, will be much more severely 
punished, and rightly so, than under the law as 
it now stands. 

Naturally the efficiency of the law will hang om 
the definition of dangerous driving, and that 's 
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far from simple. It will mean hard and 
dificult work for the police and, as far as 
we can See, little or no diminution of the cool- 
ness which undoubtedly exists between them and 
the motoring classes as a result of the multi- 
licity of technical motoring offences. It will 
aes hard and difficult work for the courts, 
and there is bound to be considerale dissatis- 
faction until police, magistrates and motorists 
have educated and adjusted themselves to the 
new conditions. Besides dangerous driving 
there is a further category of offence to be known 
as ‘‘ careless driving.”’ This will include various 
technical offences and such border-line cases as 
driving on the wrong side of a white line, which 
may be ‘‘ careless” or ‘‘ dangerous,” or both. 
The new code of road manners to be issued by 
the Ministry of Transport for all road users will 
lose at least half of its efficacy unless its pro- 
yisions are—as at present it is not intended they 
should be—made enforceable by law. It would 
probably be found better in the interests of good 
driving, of “the safety and comfort of all road 
users, and of the efficient working of the law, 
if all infringements of the code were to be 
regarded as offences under the “ careless driv- 
ing ’’ clause. 

As for compulsory insurance against third- 
party risks, the difficulty is to strike a balance of 
equity between insurance companies and 
motorists. At present a large number of insur- 
ance proposals are refused every year by com- 
panies on various grounds, such as youth, 
infirmity, or previous bad record. If companies 
are to be compelled to accept these risks in 
future, rates are likely to go up all round to 
cover the extra risks the companies will have 
to carry. But there is a much juster way. 
There is no reason why the good motorist 
should suffer for the bad. Companies should 
keep the general rates of insurance down 
and raise them against the incompetents, 
whom at present they refuse. The bad driver 
will then either pay the rate he deserves or be 
driven off the road. Thus at a stroke the careful 
motorist will be protected and the roads be rid 
of a number of dangers and nuisances. 

It is natural that the proposed new legislation 
should disturb the pedestrian, who nowadays has 
all too little attention paid to his legitimate needs. 
The first question for him to ask himself is 
whether his interest will really be damaged by 
the abolition of the speed limit. The answer is 
a psychological one. The limit is never observed 
now: will its technical disappearance encourage 
motorists to greater speeds than they now use just 
because a nominal prohibition has been removed ? 
If it does, then there is the dangerous driving 
clause, with severe penalties, to come to the 
pedestrian’s rescue. We do not say that this is 
by any means adequate cover, or that the pedes- 
tian’s grievances will in any way be removed. 
Only that we do not think they will be seriously 
aggravated. In any case, his plaint can never be 
properly met while he remains forced to use the 
toads. The development of motoring is rapidly 
aching a point at which the roads will no longer 
be safe for pedestrians. If they are wise they will 
‘oncentrate not on bewailing this (sad as it is), 

on demanding a reasonable alternative. If 


they are to be driven off the roads they must be 
provided everywhere with alternative accommoda- 
tion in the form of footpaths, properly guarded 
from the road. And in return for the sacrifice 
of the highway to the gods of speed, they should 
be granted permanent immunity from the pur- 
suing motorist on byways, hill-tops and other 
country fastnesses where the motorist has no 
necessity to penetrate. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON | 


AST Monday marked the end of the series 
of brilliant fétes in Paris in celebration of the 

centenary of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
There had been a gala performance of Musset’s 
plays at the Comédie frangaise, dinners at the 
Foreign Office and the Hétel de Ville, lectures, con- 
certs and receptions, including one at Madame Pail- 
leron’s, the grand-daughter of the founder, but the 
most important of them all was the ceremony at 
the Sorbonne, attended by the President, where 
representatives of the University, the Collége de 
France, and the Authors’ Society joined with dele- 
gates from some fifteen countries (many of them 
ministers and ambassadors) in doing honour to the 
Founder, F. Buloz. 

It was a well-merited honour. The Revue is not 
merely a French review. It is a French institution. 
It is, in fact, as the English speaker at the meeting 
said, one of the three French institutions that 
every educated Englishman knows by name, the 
others being the Comédie and the Academy. With 
both of these the connexion of the Revue has been 
very close. It was in its pages that first appeared 
the inimitable comedies of Musset, which have 
since become part of the repertoire of the National 
Theatre. As for the Academy it is no exaggeration 
to say that the Revue has been at once an ante- 
chamber for those who seek to enter its portals, 
and a “‘ rendezvous "’ for those already academicians. 

During the last hundred years no review in 
Europe has managed to maintain unbroken the same 
high standard. Yet its beginnings were far from 
easy. For years its pecuniary resources were meagre. 
Its contributors, even the most illustrious, were prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, paid in honour and glory, 
but the remuneration was none the less valuable. 
Nothing gave a young author such prestige as a 
single article in the Revue. Still, its progress, if 
slow, was continuous. It never had a serious set- 
back, and it became more and more the fortnightly 
organ of the cultured upper classes, and as such 
it has remained. Families take it in with the same 
pious loyalty as our Victorian ancestors took in the 
Illustrated London News. The Revue had actually 
existed in a semi-moribund condition before Buloz, 
who was its real founder, took it over. A printer, 
with a knowledge of English (he had translated Dun- 
can’s ‘ Modern Traveller ’), he had a fondness for talk- 
ing with men of letters whose work he set up and who 
soon learnt to appreciate his innate taste and judg- 
ment. He had long desired to found a French 
review similar to the Edinburgh Review. The 
acquisition of the Revue des Deux Mondes, weak- 
ling though it was, gave him his chance, and 
indomitable will and sound, if solid, discrimination 
did the rest. He improved on his English models 
by adding fiction to his table of contents, and he 
developed his magazine into a ‘‘ clearing-house,’’ 
not only of French life and literature, but also of 
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the main political and literary movements in all 
parts of the world, and especially in England. 

It is curious to note that though several long 
articles have appeared in the London papers and 
reviews, hardly a word has been said about the 
predominant notice, compared with other countries, 
given by the Revue to English history, politics, 
philosophy, literature, science and economics. In 
fact, the articles on England have been almost inces- 
sant. Almost every statesman of eminence has been 
the subject of careful study, to mention only Peel, 
Palmerston, Beaconsfield and Gladstone (the latter 
on several occasions), with Asquith, Balfour and 
Lloyd George. 

The poets of the romantic movement, Shelley, 
Keats, Wordsworth, have naturally specially attracted 
French critics—the episode of Wordsworth’s love 
affair in France was first fully related in the columns 
of the Revue. Equal attention has been paid to the 
author of ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ who had many 
friends and admirers in France, to Thackeray, and 
the Brontés, doubtless in part owing to their interest 
in French life. George Eliot was not only the sub- 
ject of a profound study by the critic of the day, 
Montégut, but some of her works actually appeared 
in the Revue. It is curious to think she should have 
appealed to such extraordinarily different types of 
‘mind as Montégut and Proust. Ruskin, too, another 
‘favourite of Proust, was also the subject of more 
than one article in the Revue. 

After George Eliot there is a steady stream of 
‘articles on Tennyson, Swinburne, Meredith, Hardy, 
Kipling, Bernard Shaw, Galsworthy—it is 
probable that at one time the reputation of Gals- 
worthy stood higher in France than in this country, 
‘thanks to the studies of André Chevrillon, who has 
also done much to popularize Kipling in France. 
Besides George Eliot other English writers have 
‘contributed to the Revue—Allan Cunningham, Ouida, 
Sir E. Monson (our former ambassador), Henry 
James (who, it will be remembered, became English 
during the war), Mrs. Humphrey Ward and Somerset 
Maugham. 

Many of the writers on England have been some 
of the most famous names in French literature— 
Nisard, Guizot, Villemain, Théophile Gautier, Taine, 
Brunetiére, while among the most enlightened modern 
critics we must mention Jusserand, Gillet, and 
Firmin Roz. 

The Editors of the Revue have proved a long- 
lived race. Since its inception there have only been 
-four—Francis Buloz, Ferdinand Brunetiére, Francis 
Charmes, and René Doumic. The two former were 
autocrats of the Delane type, the two latter temper 
the firmness of their predecessors with a touch of 
the velvet glove. As for the policy of the Revue, 
it has always been the same—to preserve the juste 
milieu, to combine lucidity with solidity, to open 
its doors to all who combine courage with sanity. 
In a word, it has the balanced outlook of the man 
of thirty-five, who respects the past yet keeps a clear 
eye on the future, and arbitrates between two 
generations. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 
HE Unemployment Insurance Bill has left the 
Commons and everyone is glad to see the last 

nothing but discredit, the culminating point of which 

was the surrender on the question of ‘‘ not genuinely 

Lloyd George’s speech at second reading, the subse- 

quent stages were a long and depressing anti-climax. 


House of Commons, Thursday 
T of it. To the Government it has brought 
seeking employment.’’ For the Liberals, after Mr. 
And to the Unionists it has brought a profound sense 
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of disgust that yet another step has been taken jn 
the fatal policy of sapping instead of stimulati 
the energies of the nation. Even the satisfactice, 
which the Party got from the efficiency with which 
the opposition to the Bill was conducted under the 
inspiriting and brilliant direction of Major Walter 
Elliot and Mr. Ormsby-Gore was somewhat qualified 
at the end by the reappearance in debate of Sj; 
Arthur Steel-Maitland. The late Minister of Labour 
earnest and painstaking though he be, produces on 
the party the effect of a wet Sunday in a provincial 
town. It brought to Members who sat in the last 
Parliament a sense almost of despair for the future 
of Conservatism to watch him once again in the 
new House going through his too familiar per- 
formance of winding himself up in a cocoon of woolly 
apologetics. 

On all hands, both inside the House and out, well. 
wishers of Conservatism are reiterating that, unless 
Mr. Baldwin takes his courage in his hands, shakes 
himself and the party once and for all free of the 
** old gang ’’ and calls to close, serious and effective 
counsel the admirable abilities of his younger men 
the interest and confidence of the elgftors in Con. 
servatism will indeed be difficult to revive. The 
return to the House, therefore, at such a moment of 
one of the weakest Members of the late Cabinet, 
when such men as Mr. H. G. Williams, Mr. Duf 
Cooper, Mr. Blundell, Mr. Terence O’Connor—not 
to mention Mr. Macmillan and Colonel Headlam— 
are out of Parliament is a real misfortune, for it 
gives the impression that his reappearance on the 
Front Opposition Bench was regarded by his colleagues 
as indispensable. 


* 


* * 


On Tuesday the House came to grips with the 
dangerous economic experiment embodied in the Coal 
Mines Bill. High debate ensued, to which a more 
lucid opening could not have been given than Mr. 
Graham’s speech. The House always watches with 
awe a Minister speaking intelligently without notes: 
but Mr. Graham’s feat unquestionably was a tour de 
force. Some Members, however, were more con- 
cerned that Mr. Graham’s grave persuasiveness 
should be used, as it seemed to them, deliberately 
and without scruple to cover his own doubts as to 
the economic soundness of his proposals. Does he, 
for example, really believe that the figure of con- 
sumption of British coal is so certainly static that 
legislation can wisely or safely proceed on that basis? 
But it is an adroit manceuvre for the Labour Govern- 
ment to combine almost all the mine-owners (except, 
in justice be it said, the Scottish) and the whole of 
the miners with them in a scheme to fleece the 
public. 

The Labour Party listened with pride to the most 
sustained intellectual feat any Member of their Front 
Bench has performed in this Parliament, though they 
obviously missed the usual invective against the 
owners. Nor did Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister’s speech 
shake them: for though he talked much sound sense, 
the House does not readily accept his views, having 
long ago come to the conclusion, perhaps unfairly, 
that despite his quick mind and verbal facility, his 
is a second-rate intellect and a_ rather flimsy 
personality. But pride came before a fall; for when 
Sir Herbert Samuel had completed his forty minutes’ 
examination of the Bill, it was literally in tatters. 
Not often does the House hear a more masterly 
example of destructive analysis. 

The Government apparently felt the necessity of 
arousing the old emotions of their supporters, for 
Mr. Ben Turner was put up to close the debate for 
the day and to contribute, as he naively disclosed, 
the ‘“‘ human note.’’ His ingenuous efforts, how- 
ever, merely produced the atmosphere of distribution 
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day at a lub, and all that seemed wanting 
to complete the illusion was that someone should 
thereafter propose ‘“‘an ’earty vote of thanks to 
our good friend for his ’appy and ’uman speech.”’ 

Of the political undercurrents the Bill has set in 
motion, of the rumours and counter-rumours of 
Liberal and other action, and of guesses as to the 
result of the Division on Thursday, nothing need 
here be said, for by the time these paragraphs are 
in print, knowledge will have replaced surmise. 

* 
* 


The action of the Hull Corporation in dismissing 
a number of tramwaymen who had volunteered for 
service in the General Strike has stirred deep feeling 
in the Conservative ranks. On Wednesday Sir 
Gervais Rentoul introduced a Bill to empower the 
Government to compel local authorities to maintain 
the pledge given by Mr. Baldwin as Prime Minister, 
and assented to by the other Party leaders, that 
service in the national crisis should not involve sub- 
sequent victimization. The Bill was only defeated 
by seventeen votes. The Hull incident is most 
illuminating, for it shows how bitter is still the 
resentment in Socialist minds that the General Strike 
was defeated. It would be difficult to find in this 
country another case of representative institutions 
being so squalidly misused. 

First Citizen 


THE BEST BOOKS OF 1929 
By HuGH WALPOLE 


NYONE who has tried at the end of the 
A year to review the books of that year knows 

how vain a task it must be, how many omis- 
sions will grieve the judgment of readers and how 
personal the verdict inevitably sounds. Yes, these 
summaries are always disappointing. Nevertheless, 
] think that they help for the simple reason that 
the comment on a year’s literature is always now the 
same : O Lord, what a lot of new books there are and 
how many of them are needless! 

It is odd, however, to glance, as I did just now, 
at a summary of the books of 1903 and observe how 
many needless books there were even then. The 
list of memorable novels (considered then to be 
memorable) cover four close columns, the poetry two, 
and memoirs and biography sprawl all over the 
page. Of all of this how much in these twenty-six 
years has survived? More than you would suppose, 
and not always the books that they then supposed. 
So it has ever been and so it will be again now. 
I would suggest that the remarkable fact about the 
literature of 1929 has not been the multiplicity of 
books but rather the gallant enterprise of publishers. 
Our publishers are improving out of all knowledge. 
I fancy that never in English history have so many 
beautiful volumes been produced in one year. I 
am speaking now not only of private presses but 
of the ingenuity and freshness of so many quite casual 
volumes. Both type and paper, even of the despised 
seven and sixpenny novel, are often beautiful and the 
reissue of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century authors 
is frequently splendid. Rediscovery is continuing 
apace and it is a comforting thought for many con- 
temporary authors that fifty years hence, although 
their works may not deserve reprinting for their literary 
virtues, they will very likely be excuses for marvel- 
lous bindings and brilliant illustrations. 

The most remarkable feature of the year has been, 
I think, the absence of poetry. One swallow makes 
no summer; if it did, Dr. Bridges’s ‘ Testament of 
Beauty’ would have given us the finest spell of 


heat and light that we have had for years. For 


the rest, where, O where, are our poets? Little 
agreeable volumes from W. H. Davies, Vita Sack- 
ville-West, Martin Armstrong, Blunden, we have had; 
but the new poets, or any larger work from the 
older poets, echo answers where? 

What is the cause of this? It is not true, I am 
convinced, that no one is reading poetry. Let the 
new great poet come our way and he will be surprised 
at his welcome. Is it true that all the poets are 
writing novels because novels pay better? That would 
be a sad and dreary confession were it true. Is 
science killing poetry? If so, then Professors 
Eddington and Jeans have a lot to answer for. 
Science ought rather to be enflaming the poets. The 
poets, I am told, say that the publishers no longer 
want them and the publishers say that the poets 
are not writing important poetry any more. In any 
case, there was W. B. Yeats in a selection from his 
poetry to show younger men how magnificent that 
great art can be. 

And history—where are the historians? Nothing 
from Mr. Strachey, from Mr. Trevelyan (save some 
charming editing), from Mr. Guedalla (who is, I 
believe, at the moment encouraging the reluctant 
shade of Wellington). There have been some 
admirable studies in eighteenth-century politics,..a 
disputed but lively work in Hackett’s ‘ Henry VIII,’ 
a fine posthumous study of Peel and Gray by Pro- 
fessor Davis, and, for the rest, little of importance. 

Which brings one to the other important feature 
of the year—the dominance of the War Book. This 
has been an odd and perplexing phenomenon. Why, 
after almost complete silence for ten years, this 
sudden flood? Because, I suppose, the distance is just 
sufficient for the war to be bearable for those who 
shared in it and exciting for those who did not. 
Remarque’s ‘ All Quiet on the Western Front,’ 
Sherriff’s play, ‘ Journey’s End,’ have been the driv- 
ing sensations of the year. Remarque’s book has, I 
think, been over-praised. Place it beside Zweig’s 
‘ Grischa’ or Hemingway’s ‘ A Farewell to Arms’ 
and it is surely not creative literature. But it is not as 
creative literature that it has been read. It has had 
the effect of reality for many who were never at 
the Front and the effect of reminiscence for many 
who were. After this Richard Aldington’s ‘ Death of 
a Hero’ and Robert Graves’s autobiography ‘ Good- 
bye to All That’ have caused the widest interest. The 
first is peevish in tone, the second a little selfish in 
its honesty, but Graves’s book has, I fancy, as large 
a possibility of enduring as any book of the year. 
The other three biographies of the year have been 
the Life of Lord Lansdowne, Alice Meynell’s Life by 
her daughter and Miss Colburne Mayne’s Life of 
Lady Byron. The first is heavy and yet alive, the 
second altogether charming and beautifully written, 
the third admirable in its discretion. 

In criticism there has been some fine endeavour, 
but there is a tendency, ever on the increase, to make 
it, for the ordinary reader, too difficult. Mr. I. A. 
Richards is, I think, the best constructive critic 
now alive in England, but he is not easy for everyone 
who runs to read. For myself, I have found Stet’s 
little series of ‘ Back Numbers’ the most charming 
critical work of the year—there is enough kindliness, 
humour and knowledge packed into this little book to 
fill a library. 

And now my heart sinks, for something must be 
said about the novel. Where are you to begin and 
how are you ever to end? Only Mr. Gerald Gould, 
of all living men, can truly answer. The popular 
success of the year (I omit the war books) has unques- 
tionably been J. B. Priestley’s ‘ Good Companions.’ 
This has swept and is still sweeping the country. 
Its success has been, of course, not only popular; 
its return to the older truer form of English novel 
is of real portent. It has encouraged the ordinary 
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reader who was beginning to fear that any novel 
said to be literature by the critics was not for him. 
With that, the finest novel of the year for myself is 
Ernest Hemingway's ‘ A Farewell to Arms,’ a most 
moving and beautiful story; the most original and 
fantastic the ‘ High Wind in Jamaica’ of Richard 
Hughes, the most interesting by comparatively new 
writers, ‘ Portrait in a Mirror’ by Charles Morgan, 
‘ Dewer Rides’ by L. A. G. Strong and ‘ White- 
oaks’ by Mazo de la Roche. The ‘ Harriet Hume’ 
of Rebecca West; the ‘ Ultima Thule’ of Henry 
Handel Richardson, the ‘ Sketch of a Sinner’ by 
Frank Swinnerton, ‘ The Dark Journey’ of Julian 
Green, the ‘ Wolf Solent’ of Mr. Powys, the ‘ Mid- 
night Bell’ of Mr. Patrick Hamilton, ‘ The Galaxy ’ 
by Susan Ertz, ‘ The Coat Without Seam ’ by Maurice 
Baring—here are a few that have received, and 
deserved, general attention. 

Where is the English novel going to? I neither 
know nor care. It seems to be very much alive; it 
appears to be deserting some of the rather barren 
and sterile fields in which it has been pasturing. 
We are, perhaps, to become romantic and senti- 
mental again—romantic and sentimental in a new 
fashion. Who can tell? But at least no one can 
deny that 1929 has been a year of great vigour and 
continuous enterprise. 


THE MORE IT CHANGES 
By GERALD GOULD 


N an age like the present, when the most 
| seceea ties are so constantly broken down by 

the increase in dissipation, and the loss of 
morality, not to say of common decency, in the 
first circles of high life, it may not, perhaps, be 
considered altogether useless to present to the 
world a simple tale, founded on truth, which can- 
not fail to point out, in striking colours, the ill 
effects of those early and dangerous connexions 
to which youth of both sexes are equally liable, 
on their first introduction into the splendid circles 
of the world, by falling into the hands of those 
persons who, from being vicious themselves, take 
a peculiar gratification in endeavouring to bring 
the pure mind of honour and unsophisticated 
innocence to their own despicable level; and the 
young and inexperienced are, alas! from the 
warmth and impetuosity of nature, but too likely 
to follow the flowing path of unrestrained enjoy- 
ment, without reflecting that, from the momentary 
gratification of their senses, a deserving and 
amiable family may be dishonoured, and rendered 
miserable for life. 

At which point—if you have been able to keep 
your head above the water of the flowing path 
of unrestrained enjoyment—you may pardonably 
observe that you didn’t know I could write like 
this. You didn’t know my sentiments were so 
high, or my sentences so long. Well, I will be 
frank with you. You didn’t think I could write 
like this: and the fact is that I can’t. Though 
the risk of detection is comparatively small, I will 
own up to my plagiarism. Nobody living, I dare 
say, except, perhaps, Professor Saintsbury, has 
read ‘ Dangers Through Life, or The Victim of 
Seduction,’ by Mrs. Plunkett (late Miss Gunning), 
author of ‘ The Packet,” ‘ Orphans of Snowdon,’ 
etc., etc., which was first published about a hun- 
dred years ago. I have not—since the mood of 
confession is on me, I will pursue the flowing 
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path, etc., etc.—read it myself. But I ha 
the Preface. I have, indeed, copied out a conihane 
able part of the Preface. I have experienced ond 
resisted, the sharp temptation to represent that 
part of the Preface as my own composition. | 
therefore feel in closer touch with Mrs. Plunkett 
(late Miss Gunning) than do the majority of m 
contemporaries; and I commend her particular] 
for her contemporaneousness. She is nothing if 
not up-to-date. 
She talks about “‘ an age like the present ” when 
she means the “‘ present age’’; and so do we 
She deplores the breaking down of the most sacred 
ties by the increase of dissipation : do we ever do 
anything else? You will agree that the heart of 
Mrs. Plunkett (late Miss Gunning) was in the 
right place, and her finger on the social sore. 
The splendid circles of the world, on the other 
hand, are scarcely what they were. Less vicious 
than they used to be, they are also less splendid, 
As circles, they are on the square. Those persons 
who used to take a peculiar gratification jn 
endeavouring to bring the pure mind of honour 
and unsophisticated innocence to their own des- 
picable level are no longer with us: their natural 
successors are frustrated by the fact that inno- 
cence is no longer by any means unsophisticated. 
As for the deserving families, they long since got 
what they deserved; to make amiable families 
miserable for life is the chief pleasure of the 
young—or would be, if they could compass it. 
But somehow, wholesale domestic misery is less 
easy to manufacture than it was a hundred years 
The complaint of Mrs. Plunkett has been uttered 
in every generation. Society was always on the 
slippery slope. Youth was always flaming to the 
everlasting bonfire. The seducer was always busy : 
if he had not existed, the novelists would have 
had to invent him. And his chance always came 
because young persons, from the warmth and 
impetuosity of nature, were but too likely to follow 
the flowing path. How far the wail was justified, 
or is justified, by fact, it is not for me to say. 
I am no enquirer into the statistics of morality. 
I am not even going to argue, in this place, of 
what morality consists. But, as an observer of the 
literature and journalism of past and present, 
I'am interested to note that it has always been 
possible to make an impression by deploring the 
selfish gratifications of the young, and representing 
one’s Own age as in a peculiar sense depraved. 
It is as though each generation existed to seduce, 
and to denounce the seduction of, the next. 
I do not know at all what were the sales of 
‘ Dangers Through Life,’ into how many editions 
‘ The Packet ’ went, who sponsored the ‘ Orphans 
of Snowdon.’ But I know enough of their 
author’s style to surmise that, if success rewarded 
her efforts, it was due rather to her high moral 
tone than to any purely literary merits. I can 
imagine that the young (not perhaps even then so 
unsophisticated as they seemed) simply lapped up 
the accounts of the dangers that threatened them. 
And, indeed, the notion that the sex-novel is an 
innovation, born of post-war delirium, is one that 
could scarcely have made headway, save through 
the unworldliness of many popular editors and the 
never-failing indignation of some among 
higher clergy. These delicate beings, so remote 
from life themselves, see passion everywhere, 
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riosity aS a new invention, and every step 
ede wens downward. How many Victorian 
novels do they think there wete that did not deal 
with the ardours of illicit love? Do they really 
want to return to the chaste reticence of ‘ Moll 
Flanders ’ or ‘Tom Jones,’ or to the Arcadian 
urity of manners depicted in those works ? 

The dangers and difficulties of sex, like its 
Jories, are always with us. (I have mentioned the 
needs of the novelists!) But I think I do detect 
a new angle of denunciation. ‘Mrs, Plunkett (late 
Miss Gunning) did not mean that the young men 
and maidens were liable to form early and danger- 
ous connexions with one another (which is what 
they are accused of now) : she meant that unsophis- 
ticated maidens formed them with sophisticated 
men, and unsophisticated youths with sophisti- 
cated women. How it was managed, in the 
chaperone age, I don’t know. But certainly the 
Victorian picture is generally of the seduction, 
by the cold-blooded man of the world, of the girl 
whose only fault was her tendency to follow the 
flowing path of unrestrained enjoyment: whereas 
now, if what I read be true, there is a growing 
tendency to love lightly, but with the lightness of 
equality. 

] am not sure that one picture is any truer than 
the other. But I am sure that both are popular, 
and that I could, if I would, explain their popu- 
larity. I am all for the rigours and rhetoric of 
Mrs. Plunkett; and I should like to know more 
about Miss Gunning. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


CHARING CROSS BRIDGE 


SIR,—Mr. D. S. MacColl’s article in the last issue 
of the SaturpAy Review is the first attempt to deal 
with the Charing Cross scandal and its allied problems 
in a really comprehensive manner; but I submit that 
not even Mr. MacColl has gone to the root of the 
problem. 

The Southern Railway (leaving aside the old South- 
Western section) enters central London by three main 
routes : the lines from Brixton and Clapham Junction to 
Victoria, uniting at Battersea Park and crossing the 
river by the Grosvenor Road Bridge; the line from 
Loughborough Junction, crossing the river at Black- 
friars and terminating at St. Paul’s and Holborn 
Viaduct; and the lines from New Cross and 
Greenwich, which join at Bermondsey, maintain a sub- 
terminus at London Bridge, cross the river to Cannon 
Street, and return via Waterloo Junction to cross the 
river once more and terminate at Charing Cross. Going 
up-river from the Tower, there are four railway cross- 
ings before Chelsea, all of them inflictions of the 
Southern Railway. The Grosvenor Road Bridge is per- 
haps bearable; whether any of the other three would be 
permitted to exist in any other capital city of the world 
I leave to the judgment of any of your readers who 
have looked at them. 

Why should the inhabitants of South-East London 
need these various and multifold means of access to the 
centre? The distance of Paddington Station from the 


heart of London is much greater, that of Euston, St. 
Pancras or King’s Cross at least as great as that of 
the most inaccessible of the Southern Company’s 
termini; yet the dwellers in the western and northern 
suburbs seem, from their lack of protest, well enough 
served. 

Whatever means is finally adopted of dealing with 
the Charing Cross question, London’s greatest town- 
planning problem will be as far from solution as ever 
while the Southern Railway is allowed—as a glance at 
a map will show that it does—to crucify on a cross 
of its tracks the desolate region bounded between 
Westminster Bridge Road, London Road, New Kent 
Road, Tower Bridge Road, and the river—with Charing 
Cross, Holborn, St. Paul’s and Cannon Street in the 
place of the superscription. gud 

I submit that the Southern and its arches must be 
entirely removed from this area. The London Bridge 
lines should terminate at a rebuilt and replanned 
Bricklayers’ Arms station; the Holborn and St. Paul’s 
lines at a new terminal station in the neighbourhood of 
the now closed Walworth Road Station ; Charing Cross, 
Holborn, St. Paul’s, Cannon Street and London 
Bridge, with all their river crossings, should go. The 
Hampstead tube should be extended from Kennington 
to the new Walworth terminus, which should also be 
served by an extension of the Bakerloo line from 
Elephant and Castle; another spur of the Bakerloo 
should be constructed from Elephant and Castle to 
Bricklayers’ Arms, as well as a spur line from the City 
tube at London Bridge to the latter terminus; and a 
new tube should be constructed from Walworth, via 
Bricklayers’ Arms, crossing the river near Tower 
Bridge, to Aldgate and Liverpool Street. 

No doubt all this would be very expensive. But so 
is leaving things as they are. Would it be many years 
before the site values of the land thus set free would 
repay many times over the capital outlay? As for the 
vital necessity of some such plan, I am content to leave 
that to the free judgment of a committee of architects 
and town-planners who will spend two or three hours 
in an exploration of the area in question. I should 
like to accompany such a committee and hear its 
language. 

I am, etc., 
G. 

83 Cambridge Gardens, W.10 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


SIR,—May I, as a medical man and specialist who 
has the privilege of co-operating with and to some 
extent sharing the difficulties of the general prac- 
titioners of this district, offer a few comments upon 
the unfortunate article that appeared under the title 
‘ Improving Health Insurance,’ in the issue of the 
SATURDAY REviEw for November 16? Unfortunate, 
because of the implications involved in the reference 
to vested interest, and because of the misleading 
impression that it conveys of the value of the work 
of the practitioner of general medicine in relation to 
the problems of disease and in the advancement of our 
knowledge of medicine. 

Vested interest can mean something particularly 
repugnant and ignominious, but may I venture to 
suggest that the word ‘‘ vested” applied to the 
interests of the medical man, interpreted in the light 
of the history of the practice of medicine, means a 
right to, and the putting into practice of, an idealism 
that humanity cannot well afford to lose, and in con- 
nexion with insurance schemes means that the medical 
man is now paid for a great deal, though not all, of 
that work that he formerly did without expecting or 
receiving payment? An elementary principle of jus- 
tice seems to be satisfied by this last consideration, 
while the nature of his work still permits of the 
exercise of the spirit of chivalry and charity that has 
always been so characteristic of the family doctor. 
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‘* Quaero ”’ asserts that it cannot be seriously argued 
that any appreciable shortening or diminution of ill- 
ness has resulted from the medical benefit provided 
under the panel system. But surely shortening and 
diminution are not the only terms in which we should 
think of illness, important though they are. Surely 
the alleviation of suffering is sufficiently important 
to merit some consideration. Can anyone seriously 
doubt that, since the panel system was first instituted, 
a very great number of human beings suffering from 
chronic illness have been able to obtain relief through 
being able to avail themselves of the knowledge and 
skill of the general practitioner; people who otherwise 
may have escaped the notice of the general practi- 
tioner, and who would have been deterred from seeking 
his assistance because they were unable to pay for it? 

That it is desirable that insured people should have 
the opportunity of being treated by specialists in the 
various branches of medicine, when necessary, is 
obvious; but it is not clearly enough understood that 
for the value of his methods of treatment, as esti- 
mated by ultimate results, the specialist is dependent 
to a great extent upon the skill, discernment and 
judgment of the general practitioner. The family 
doctor, because of his training and experience, is 
less likely to fall into the error of looking upon the 
human organism as being made up of a number of 
isolated functioning units, and he is the only trained 
observer able to follow up through the rest of his life 
a person who has undergone treatment by a specialist, 
and to note the effects of such treatment. Thus the 
usefulness of the general practitioner, as defined by 
** Quaero,”” is extended by the essential contribution 
that only he can make to the specialist enabling him 
to assess the true value of any form of treatment. 

Further, in summarizing the ways in which the 
general practitioner may serve the community, 
‘*Quaero ’’ does not seem to have appreciated the 
full significance of a previous observation of his in 
connexion with the general practitioner, from his 
intercourse with the community as the family doctor, 
being in a position to detect disease in its early stage. 
Our knowledge of the nature and treatment of disease 
is constantly increasing, but as far as it is humanly 
possible to foresee, progress in the direction of treat- 
ment must be limited. This being so, we must con- 
centrate more and more upon the prevention of 
disease; and in prevention, because of the relation- 
ship between the family doctor and the people, he 
obviously is our sheet anchor. I refer to this point 
because it is worth a little more emphasis than 
Quaero gives it. 

The most notable contribution of the century to our 
knowledge of diseases of the heart was made by a 
general practitioner of Burnley, the late Sir James 
Mackenzie. May one venture to suggest that 
‘* Quaero ’’ might with advantage spend a few years 
in studying the works of this simple doctor before 
writing further articles in which reference is made to 
the possibilities and limitations of the work of the 
general practitioner? 

My reason, Sir, for taking up so much of your 
space is that I consider such articles as ‘ Improv- 
ing Health Insurance’ are undesirable. Without 
justification they tend to undermine the confidence of 
the general public in the family doctor, thereby making 
his task a more difficult one, and so limiting the service 
that only he can render to the community. 

I am, etc., 
H. J. R. Kirkpatrick 


8 Queen’s Gardens, 
St. Andrews 


[‘* Quaero ” writes: ‘‘ I so entirely agree with Dr. 
Kirkpatrick as to the potential value of the general 
practitioner that I am at a loss to understand his 


failure to recognize the purport and purpose of my 
article. 


May I suggest that he read that article again? 


21 December 1929 


But why has the name of Sir James Mackenzie alwa: 
to be dragged in? In the calendar of general Prato 
are there no other saints? Sir James Mackenzie (whose 
works are as familiar to me as to Dr. Kirkpatrick) 
cannot be regarded as a typical practiti 


oner; and to 
speak of him as ‘this simple doctor’ is about as 
sensible as to refer to Lord Fisher as ‘ this simple 
sailor.’ 


“* Also, may I say how nauseating I, in common with 
many other doctors, find this time-honoured blather 
about our ‘ characteristic chivalry and charity’? jf 
there is anything in it, surely it better becomes us to let 
other people say so.” —Ep. S.R.] 


WILLIAM COWPER > 
SIR,—I am amazed that a number of your competitors 
should have put forward as a ‘‘ worst couplet ” 
Cowper’s lines : 


Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 
The biscuit or confectionery plum. 


I can only suppose that they have not read the poem 
from which this couplet is taken. For surely its 
absolute congruity with its context, and the tender 
realism and pathetic sincerity of the poem of which it is 
an integral part should make their appeal in a day 
when false ornament and ‘‘ purple patches ’’ are no 
longer hailed as genuine poetry. 

I am equally amazed to find Mr. Earle Welby, in the 
same issue, describing ‘ The Castaway ’ as Cowper’s 
‘* one genuine poem.’’ What, one wonders, is Mr. 
Welby’s definition of a ‘‘ genuine poem ’’? It must 
be a perfect miracle of exclusiveness if it bars out 
certain of Cowper’s poems that one might name in 
addition to the admittedly magnificent ‘ Castaway.’ 

I am, etc., 
V. CaMERON TURNBULL 


(Several letters are held over) 


THE THEATRE 
OLD FAVOURITES 


By Ivor BROWN 


LL, all are here, the old familiar farces. Once 
A more, even at the august temple of Daly’s 

itself, where Saturnalia should come in to waltz- 
time, the Lady from Brazil steps on parade and her 
ladyship is no whimsy from the higher Spanish, but 
the authentic, original and only aunt of Oxonian 
Charles. If, indeed, the historic foolery of Mr. 
Brandon Thomas were ever to feel its life endangered 
it would know how to defend itself. This farce, if 
cornered, will surely pelt the opposition with its 
quenchless flow of nuts. Meanwhile the ‘ Private 
Secretary,’ equally generous with discharged bottles 
of milk as it were the munitions of a howitzer, puts 
up its barrage of Bath buns once again at the 
Criterion. It does not seem to be of much avail to 
write new Christmas plays. They get as far as the 
Liverpool Playhouse, where Mr. William Armstrong, 
who has always the courage to do something new 
at Christmas, is this year producing Mr. Milne’s 
‘Toad of Toad Hall.’ But even Mr. Milne, drama- 
tizing Kenneth Grahame’s ‘The Wind in the Willows,’ 
which is surely a case of two most puissant planets 
of popularity being in conjunction, is not an astro- 
nomical condition which attracts London managers. 
Give them the Rev. Spalding yet again; give them the 
little curate’s goloshes and his bottle of milk. These 
are the seven-league boots and the food of the gods. 
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Mr. A. P. Herbert may write Christmas plays and 
no further than Liverpool, and so may Mr. Walter 
De la Mare, who has not, I think, got even as far as 
that. A play by the latter called ‘ Crossings’ was 
iven trial performances at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
two or three years ago, and it obviously needed only a 
better title and a little fitting and joining to become 
an admirable children’s piece. Yet nothing more 
seems to have been heard of it. Is Mr. De la Mare’s 
name of a kind unknown in Shaftesbury Avenue or, 
i¢ known, is it pricked for a proscription. There 
certainly is little enough to be gained by writing for 
4 Christmas market eternally stocked with rainbow 
terminals, windmill men, Charley’s aunt, Mr. Spalding 
and Miss Wendy. I rejoice to see that Miss Cicely 
Hamilton’s excellent children’s play ‘The Beggar 
Prince’ is to have a chance this year. Those who 
want a novelty, and a good one, should attend it. 
The theatre is the Embassy, hard by Swiss Cottage. 
Another good point is the admission to the canon of 
Mrs. Marillier’s version of ‘ The Rose and the Ring.’ 
This comes to the Lyric, Hammersmith. 

Of course, one can see the motive for the intensity 
of Christmas conservatism in playgoing. It is partly 
that you dare not risk a frost with the children. This 
is their outing. (At least, that is the theory, though 
half the grown-ups simply take tickets for some 

Jucose about fairies to suit their own palate while the 
up-to-date children are longing for nichts wi’ Wallace, 
the true kindergarten of these days being a collection of 
crooks.) It is known that ‘ Where the Rainbow Ends ’ 
has a good reputation in the street or suburb. It 
is safe. Therefore we go. No risks, no experiments. 
The children’s afternoon must not be frittered away. 
The other cause of conservatism is simply the lust of 
the parents to see the children wriggling and squeal- 
ing where they wriggled and squealed. By the time 
a play has covered the edge of two generations, like 
‘Peter Pan,’ it is safe for eternity. Every mother who 
wept with Wendy as a girl must see her girl weep 
with Wendy or clap for Tinker or tremble at Hook. 
To attend ‘ Peter Pan’ nowadays is to watch a horde 
of parents riding their children into compulsory bliss 
like jockeys bringing along their mounts in a gruel- 
ling finish. It is a case of laugh, brat, laugh, or 
weep, brat, weep. The little wretches may be loving 
it in a quiet kind of way—or they may not. In any 
case they are pinched and nudged and nagged by 
sentimental age into clapping here and laughing there. 
And, whether to-day’s children like it or not, they 
will be taking their own young to the play in twenty- 
five years’ time and driving them to just that forcible 
felicity which now they undergo. 

Once in with a Christmas play, always in. (Why 
by the way, did ‘ Pinkie and the Fairies ’ drop out?) 
So the moderns become classics; the roar of Mr. 
Cattermole is no less recurrent than the brazen jollity 
of Bully Bottom and the oak chest where Mr. Spald- 
ing is hidden abides like Ninny’s tomb. That ‘ The 
Private Secretary ’ and ‘ Charley’s Aunt ’ should have 
been singled out for immortality from all the grand 
assembly of farces is largely a matter of luck. But, 
if we compare ancient mirth with modern, we can 
see how the classic features are sustained. ‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ is now being acted—and 
charmingly acted—at the Old Vic. It is held to be a 
Christmas piece and it is undoubtedly superb enter- 
tainment for all seasons provided judgment be used to 
keep fairyland clear of Mendelssohnian sugar and the 
almond icing of a fanciful producer’s cake. 
we use the ‘ Dream’ as ancient model, we can see 
what are the eternal elements of child’s play and watch 
them in reproduction. 

First, there must be a man who makes a noise, 
Wrath and rumpus, it may be, or revelry and rumpus. 
But rumpus there must be. ‘ Stentor, or the Past, 
Present and Future of Farce,’ as the literary gentle- 
man would title it from their treasury of classical 


So, if |. 


allusion. The first play I ever saw (pantomimes 
excluded) was ‘San Toy’ and the first non-musical 
play was ‘ The Private Secretary.’ To this day I have 
never forgotten Mr. Cattermole; in the Olympus of 
my memory he is Jupiter. Snug and Bottom between 
them never roared like the pier-head heavy-weight 
who boomed that evening about his Madras-curried 
liver. I am happy to think that his cheeks are as 
heavily incarnadined as ever, his lungs as fine a 
sounding-board of rage. Christmas plays of the 
secular kind ought all to have an exhibit from the 
Cattermolean Museum. 

Next, and really I suppose he is the more important, 
is the littke man who makes you want to cry when 
you look at him and then mocks your sympathy by 
winning all the tricks in the game. The ‘ Dream’ is 
somewhat lacking in this part, but Quince grows on 
that tree. Both ‘ Charley’s Aunt’ and ‘ The Private 
Secretary’ live on by aid of the littke man who 
is in stripes and under the armchair often, and such a 
one, if I remember rightly, is the influenzal centre- 
piece of ‘ When Knights Were Bold ’—due to re-rattle 
its coats of mail at the Playhouse. The great con- 
temporary creators of farcical tradition are the authors 
and actors of the Aldwych Stock company, and there 
‘the little man’’ part is divided up between Mr. 
Ralph Lynn and Mr. Robertson Hare, Mr. Lynn 
giving us to perfection the dental smile and monocular 
manner of the all-conquering cretin while Mr. Hare 
is usually satirizing the dreadfully serious victim of 
some complete absurdity. Mr. Hare’s honest brows 
are for ever puckered in the pursuit of light amid dark- 
ness, and respectability amid inexplicable pyjamas; he 
is ever discovered with an unknown lady on his reluc- 
tant arm and an unmovable weight on his protesting 
mind. Starveling, so concerned to be a proper man 
of the Moon amid the brisky juvenals, has the pathos 
and specific gravity of this réle. All farce is one. The 
classic features are few and fine and they abide. 

For those who want Christmas comedy instead of 
seasonal farce, I heartily recommend Mr. Frank 
Cellier’s admirable production of ‘ The School for 
Scandal ’ at the Kingsway. His own Sir Peter is a 
model of natural comedy, eschewing the farcical values 
forced by a false tradition in the part and piece. He 
could have made Sir Peter first cousin to old Catter- 
mole and have done so with authority. But, refusing 
to bellow and bridle like one of Mr. Bateman’s 
colonels, he plays to the quiet life the testy old 
gentleman who has married too late and has a choleric 
sense of what that unpunctuality involves. Miss 
Angela Baddeley’s Lady Teazle is lively without loss 
of style and there is abundance of good work lower 
down the caste. It is very easy to forget how excel- 
lent a play is this; the pedagogue has done his best 
to emphasize the classic element, to minimize the 
comic, and so to smother enjoyment. The ‘ Kings- 
way’”’ production, workmanlike, direct, stylish, but 
not self-consciously ‘‘ stylized,’’ is the best possible 
reminder that Sheridan survives even canonization and 
his niche in the scholastic reredos of renown. The 
‘ School’ is a classic, not an imposition. 


MUSIC 


SOME ODIOUS COMPARISONS 


ITTLE more than a year ago the condition of 
[_exctestet music in London seemed to be in such 

a precarious state that some of the physicians 
began to shake their head and throw up their hands. 
Yet during the autumn season, which ended last week, 
there have been more orchestral concerts than ever 
before in my experience. On an average there have 
been at least three concerts at the Queen’s Hall in each 
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week, at which it has been possible to hear the Royal 
Philharmonic, the B.B.C., the Hallé or the London 
Symphony Orchestra, not to mention the lesser bodies 
of professional and amateur players who have occupied 
the hall on many of the spare evenings. Music-lovers 
seem, indeed, to have been embarrassed by the wealth 
of choice, for many of the concerts, good and bad alike, 
have been poorly supported. 

The Delius Festival, the début of Master Yehudi 
Menuhin and the visit of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra—these have drawn the full houses. I hope 
I shall not be written down as a cynic if I suggest that 
the attraction in each of these events has been extra- 
musical, a desire to be present on an ‘“‘ occasion,’’ 
great or much advertised, and to see something rather 
than to hear. The pathos of an infirm composer 
listening to his music and blindly acknowledging the 
acclamations of the curious, the precocious virtuosity of 
a charming and unaffected little boy, whom every 
woman in the hall just wanted to hug, and the 
characteristic snobbishness of the Englishman’s patron- 
age of the foreigner—provided he has been assured 
with sufficient emphasis that the foreigner is a good 
one—these factors account for the crowds and their 
uncritical enthusiasm. Yet, of all the thousands who 
went to the Albert Hall to hear Menuhin play Bach’s 
Chaconne, there were not enough sufficiently interested 
to fill the AZolian Hall’ when Adolph Busch, from 
whom the boy has learnt most of what he does, gave 
his superb performance of the whole Partita, of which 
the Chaconne is the last movement. But Herr Busch 
is a mature artist in the thirties; he is not puffed up by 
the Press agents; he is not what those gentlemen call 
a ‘* phenomenon.”’ 

Exception must be made for Mrs. Courtauld’s 
concerts, the large~ attendance at which cannot 
be accounted for on any grounds’ except their 
excellence. Herr Schnabel’s drawing power, to view 
the matter from the box office, is one of the most 
heartening features in a world where success seems 
nowadays to go nearly always to the wrong people. 
For here is an artist who has never made concessions 
to what is called ‘‘ public taste,’’ who has declined to 
allow his personality to be exploited by publicity agents, 
who has put himself entirely at the service of the 
highest music, and who has yet achieved a position of 
such esteem that the mere announcement of his appear- 
ance is sufficient to sell every seat. I believe that if 
Herr Schnabel were to appear at the Albert Hall—which, 
being a self-respecting pianist, he will never do—the 
place would be sold out. So there is still hope for Herr 
Busch, whom I regard as being among’ violinists -in 
the same class as Herr Schnabel among pianists, and 
for his very able partner in the performance of duo 
sonatas, Herr Rudolph Serkin. 

Of the three big London orchestras, the Philharmonic 
Society’s is at present the best. It contains the pick 
of our players and a bold policy has effected a clearance 
of some of the older men. This is not to belittle those 
men, who have served long, but the sad fact has to be 
faced that the effective life of performers on some of 
the wind-instruments is not a long one, and instrumen- 
talists generally in this country have been so 
demoralized by haphazard methods that many of the 
older men have inevitably lost their keenness. The 
infusion of young blood had become imperative. Here, 
at any rate, is a body which all who care for really 
fine orchestral playing ought to hear, and the 
programmes, annotated in a style which does not insult 
the intelligence, are well balanced and varied to suit 
all tastes. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation’s orchestra 
is still in the making, but it is on the way to becoming 
a first-rate one. When the permanent personnel has 


been finally settled and the ensemble has been 
established, it should be worthy of the great institution 
which has created it.- 


Yet their concerts, apart 


from those given during the Delius Festival, have been 
curiously uninteresting. This has been due as much, | 
think, to the apathy and sparsity of the audience as to 
the programmes and their performance. After all, jt 
takes two parties to make a good concert, and unless 
the executants strike fire from the hearers, their best 
efforts will fall flat. The audiences at these concerts 
seem to be drawn from among those who are accus- 
tomed to turn on their sets after dinner as an accom. 
paniment to conversation or the reading of the latest 
thriller, and who have come to Langham Place to see 
what an orchestra is like in the flesh. Perhaps if they 
return often enough—which is doubtful—the diving 
spark of enthusiasm may be kindled in them. 
The puzzle is to know why so few of the ordinary 
concert-goers are attracted by these programmes, 
which have not been uninteresting in themselves. 

As to the London Symphony Orchestra, ‘‘ only in 
sackcloth can the Muse speak of such things.”” The 
programmes have been unenterprising. With the 
exception of Rachmaninov’s new pianoforte concerto, 
every single novelty originally announced to attract 
subscribers has been omitted and in their place the 
management have substituted such well-worn things as 
‘ Don Juan ’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ Overture. This 
would have mattered less had the performances been 
first-rate. They were mostly deplorable, and the 
conductors must bear a great part of the blame. It is 
difficult to choose between the prosaic dullness 
of one, the uncontrolled and uncontrolling ardour 
of another and the cock-sparrow perkiness of a 
third. With five rehearsals and by dint of a strong 
personality, which could command obedience, Herr 
Otto Klemperer obtained some good playing from them. 
But the rest is a tale of apathy and raggedness. | 
must add that I did not hear the concert conducted by 
Mr. Mengelberg. 

Of the two visiting orchestras that from Berlin 
showed as before a perfect discipline. The string- 
ensemble was wonderful and, except that the clarinets 
were sometimes out of tune, the rest of the band played 
excellently. The total effect was, however, much the 
same as that produced by a virtuoso pianist. One 
marvelled at the execution, but remained unmoved. 
Herr Furtwangler is, in fact, a virtuoso conductor, 
more concerned to show what he and his orchestra can 
do than what Beethoven or Haydn put into their music. 
But he is a good virtuoso. He does not pull the music 
out of shape or exaggerate the dynamics out of all 
proportion, though I do not like his habit of preparing 
for a climax by fining away the tone to almost nothing. 
Sir Hamilton Harty has also developed into a virtuoso 
conductor, but he is not so discreet as the German. 
His performance of Brahms’s First Symphony was 
sensational and distorted. The Hallé Orchestra is like- 
wise well-disciplined, but, though there are some good 
players in it, the general average is not high, and the 
quality of tone produced was not altogether — 


.( Broadcasting ’ will be found, this week, on p. 764) 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—199 


Set By DyneLey Hussey 


A. In order to foster a more enterprising attitude 
towards their art among cracker-poets, we offer a First 
Prise of Two Guineas and a Second Prise of Half a 
Guinea for three sample couplets suitable for inclusion 
in boxes labelled: 


(a) ‘‘ Empire Crusaders—Standard Variety.”’ 
(b) ‘* British Composers—Musical Novelties 2d. 
(c) ‘* Sneak-guests—Caps that Fit.’ 
B. Since this competition is to be solved in 
Christmas week and Christmas is the Festival of 
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Children, let the uncles make room for Tommy and 
‘we him @ chance of adding to their “‘ boxes ’’ one 
from the Editor. We offer, therefore, a First Prize of 
One Guinea and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for 
the best criticism of a children’s book or play sent in 
by competitors not over 16 years of age on December 
Birth certificates need not be sent, but ages 


should be stated. No entry must exceed 250 words 
in length. 
RULES 


j. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
g King Street, London, W.C.z2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
199A, OF LITERARY 1998). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 

. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, December 30. The results will be 
announced in the issue of January 4, 1930. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 197 
Set By Di_ston RADCLYFFE 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a sonnet of four- 
teen syllables (one per line), on the pattern of Frank 
Sidgwick’s Sonnet on an Airman’s arrival. 

B. Fetching a car from a West End garage 
recently, we were told by the young second-in-com- 
mand that they were ‘‘ punching the old shooting- 
gallery round the park ’’—that, in point of fact, it 
was ‘‘ out on jolly old test-o.” We offer a First Prize 
of One Guinea and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea 
for an imaginary account, spoken by this young fellow, 
of how he drove to and attended his grandmother's 
funeral. 


REPORT FROM MR. DILSTON RADCLYFFE 


197A. Sonneteers offer themselves, ex hypothesi, 
for Procrustes’ bed; and it was entertaining to screw 
it tighter and watch them wriggle, though such a con- 
test would be more fitting, it may be, in the Orient 
where, one hears, the writing of full-dress poems in 
a minute number of syllables is a common polite 
exercise. In our own tongue, however, the form 
debars such rollicking subjects as a gale and flood 
or a country fair at night, which one or two writers 
tried; and Procrustes naturally frowned upon any 
such craven wriggles as an extra syllable or a forced 
thyme. To sheer cheek, however, he was not averse : 
all good-hearted torturers love a mocker, and he takes 
of his hat in passing to Majolica’s ‘ Caux ’—Snow 
sloughs, Choughs crow. Bough soughs, coughs 
cow, slow Frau. No troughs flow now—while refusing 
to be drawn into the snare of the discussion. The 
first prize goes, nevertheless, to her ‘ Since there’s 
no help,’ new style. And the second to Seacape— 
though the description of an incident, however arrest- 
ing, is rather ill-advised in a form like this. 

Blue Peter is thanked for a charming entry, in 
Christmas card design; one of his sonnets would very 
probably have scored had not a wretched (and 
avoidable) slip marred the rhyming of the octet. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Heart- 
free, 
we 
part. 
Shake. 
Go. 
No 
ache. 
For- 
give? 
Hope. .. .? 
? 
Nope. 
MAJOLIca 
SECOND PRIZE 
He 
had 
the 
lad- 
der 
at 
her 
flat ; 
Hy- 
men, 
by 
ten 
o’c- 
lock. 
SEACAPE 


197B. My appeal to the motor industry fell upon 
very deaf ears; I found it hard, at least, to catch the 
real deep garage note in any of the copies received. 
Most relied upon the incongruity suggested by the 
subject—very properly—but must consider themselves 
sharply warned for reckless over-driving. Others need 
to be reminded that the jargon instanced is familiar 
but by no means vulgar; all this talk of police-traps 
and perambulators is poor amateur stuff—it lacks the 
sophistication of the true garage high-brow. The 
first prize is withheld, and the second prize awarded 
to P. R. Laird for an uneven effort in rather bastard 
style. 

Betty, who entered from Exeter for the S.R. run, 
started pleasantly enough, though rather out of 
character : 


Wasn’t it pretty buggy that I had to tottle down to 
Woking on Saturday to tuck the daisies round the 
tootsie-wootsies of the dear old Bird. 


But she developed trouble later and was finally dis- 
qualified through police intervention. 


SECOND PRIZE 

Dear George, 

You know the ripe ancestor’s juice ran dry last Friday, 
and old Perce had to paint his framework black this a.m., 
and honk along to the laying-up. Foul day, of course, 
dashed bad for the shiny bonnet, which looked chipped 
enough, as it was, after feeding moths for two years. 

Shot out of the hangar looking and feeling like a high- 
class poker, and prompto sliced cranky Susan into the 
rough. However, the jolly old booby-trapper mistook me 
for a stray piece of Royalty or something, and slewed his 
optic heavenward. 

Brooklands isn’t in it with top-hat Perce for attracting 
gapers; but Susan and I arrived at last quite puncto, but a 
lot dappled, and lined up with the other sniffers. Then the 
scripture merchant cranked up, and off we pushed at 
4 m.p.h. The gears rattled a bit when it came to the 
hymns, but you wouldn’t believe how smooth Perce is on 
top. I think I shall tune in on a doggo choir one day. 

Of course the ancient deceased had done her hundred 
thou miles or so and was due for the breaking-up gang, 
but she was a high-class "bus in her day. 

Cheerio, laddie. I’m off to unclutch the old sad rags. 

Yours, 
Perce. 
P. R. Lairp 
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PAST AND PRESENT—VI 


UPPOSE that late in life, after achieving the 
perfection of the 1831 version, Landor had 
invited us to read ‘ Rose Aylmer ’ in the version 
of 1806. It is a nightmare supposition; but here 
is Mr. Yeats, in his just issued ‘ Selected Poems’ 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), asking us to accept a dreadful 
first draft of one of the most beautiful of all his 
poems. 
These are the verses we have so long carried in 
memory : 


The quarrel of the sparrows in the eaves, 
The full round moon and the star-laden sky, 
And the loud song of the ever-singing leaves, 
Had hid away earth’s old and weary cry. 


And then you came with those red mournful lips, 
And with you came the whole of the world’s tears, 
And all the trouble of her labouring ships, 

And all the trouble of her myriad years. 


And now the sparrows warring in the eaves, 
The curd-pale moon, the white stars in the sky, 
And the loud chaunting of the unquiet leaves, 
Are shaken with earth’s old and weary cry. 


Having attained to that, more than thirty years ago, - 


he now perversely wills us to read, in a selection of 
his best work, the first sketch for that masterpiece. 


I transcribe it in a rage, but the enormity of the 
injustice he does his genius must be exposed : 


The brawling of a sparrow in the eaves, 
The brilliant moon and all the milky sky, 
And all that famous harmony of leaves, 
Had blotted out man’s image and his cry. 


A girl arose that had red mournful lips 

And seemed the greatness of the world in tears, 
Doomed like Odysseus and the labouring ships, 
And proud as Priam murdered with his peers; 


Arose, and on the instant clamorous eaves, 

A climbing moon upon an empty sky, 

And all that lamentation of the leaves, 
Could but compose man’s image and his cry. 


Can comment add anything to the contrast? 


* 
* * 


Perhaps; for Mr. Yeats tells us, in the briefest 
of prefaces, that he has dealt thus with his work 
because the piece belongs in thought and sentiment 
to the time when it was written. Amazed that so 
scrupulous and exquisite an artist in poetry should so 
misunderstand the nature of his art, I might venture 
on the equivalent of expounding theology to a god, 
and ask Mr. Yeats when the m was in fact 
written. Surely not until] the idea and the emotion 
were expressed in minutely appropriate words. But 
I will go farther, and raise the question whether 
Mr. Yeats is not mistaken in regarding the two 
poems as standing in the relation of first and final 
study of the one subject. He does not say as much, 
but he has acted on that belief, and wrongly. 
_ Though the uninstructed may conceive of the 
subject of a poem as existing independently of its 
particular expression, and suppose that the subject 
abides while the poet, like an incompetent and 


industrious photographer, has shots at it at various 
sittings and from various points of view, in truth 
the subject really exists only in the unique expression 
of it. 


The first draft of ‘ The Sorrow of Love’ is 


another, and on the whole a poor, poem with the 
same title as the masterpiece. That it has les, 
felicity of epithet, less charm of movement, and in 
the second stanza a lamentable lack of Particularit 
(for what’s ‘‘a girl’? to Mr. Yeats that he should 
weep with her?)—all that, and more, I Pass b 

My concern here is simply to deny that it is wl 
to the original conception of its author, and was 
merely improved later. 


* 
* * 


What he had at some date before 1893 was a 
vague impulse to make a poem out of the disturbing 
intrusion of sex, beauty and sorrow, incarnate in a 
woman, into a scene in which they had been 
momentarily forgotten. That and nothing more 
What came to him at some date before 1899 but 
after 1893 was the subject of the later poem 
exactly and vividly apprehended. The difference 
between the two Pieces is not the result of more 
experience in writing verse; it is not even the 
difference between a hazy and a precise grasp of 
the emotional situation; it is the difference between 
two subjects, where certain of the mere properties 
portions of the décor, are common to both. The 
extent to which those properties are shared by the 
two poems tricks us into assuming that they have 
the same subject, until, our anger abating, we think 
things out; but that Mr. Yeats himself should be 
so deceived is incomprehensible. 


* 
* * 


For no one in our time has shed a more illuminat- 
ing ray on the nature of poetry than Mr. Yeats 
did when, in the notes to his anthology of Anglo- 
Irish verse, he juxtaposed a sorry jingle by Moore, 
Théophile Gautier’s poetical French version of it, 
and that retranslation into English in which Mr. 
Robert Bridges gave it the exactitude and ecstasy of 
the finest lyrical poetry.. In what sense can Moore, 
Gautier and Mr. Bridges be said to have had the 
same subject? Mr. Yeats, I feel sure, would smile 
at the suggestion that the three pieces were not on 
three different subjects. 


But I have something in reserve for Mr. Yeats, 
which should come more sharply home to him. It 
would be difficult to find two sets of verses dealing 
with a more nearly identical situation than part of 
Pope’s ‘ Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady’ and Mr. Yeats’s ‘A Dream of Death’: 


What can atone (oh ever-injured shade !) 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid? 

No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mournful bier . . . 


I dreamed that one had died in a strange place 
Near no accustomed hand; 

‘And they had nailed the boards above her face, 
The peasants of that land, 

And, wondering, planted by her solitude 

A cypress and a yew: 

I came, and wrote upon a cross of wood, 
Man had no more to do: 

‘‘ She was more beautiful than thy first love, 
This lady by the trees ”’ : 

And gazed upon the mournful stars above, 
And heard the mournful breeze. 


Are those poems on the same subject? 
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REVIEWS 
MR. POWYS IN PALESTINE 
By T. EARLE WELBY 


The Cradle of God. By Llewelyn Powys. Cape. 
10s. 6d. 


T is ill telling a capable writer that he had better 
ie written another book: but it does seem to me 
that this book by Mr. Powys, remarkable in many 
ways, would have come much nearer success if he had 

ned it to be either wholly a record of his personal 
reactions to Jewish history, contemplated in the 
scenes in which it was enacted, or else an impersonal 
criticism of the Jewish genius. 

Of the general literary ability of the man who 
wrote ‘ Black Laughter’ and ‘ Skin for Skin’ I 
take it no one needs assurance, but it may be said 
there are passages in his present book which clearly 
indicate his ability to have written each of the alterna- 
tives suggested. A sceptic, and with a good deal 
of wholesome paganism in him, he is sensitive enough 
when he finds himself walking on the very soil 
trodden by Christ. And in parenthesis he has some 
acute criticisms of ancient Jewish culture or savagery. 
But again and again he checks the impulse to tell 
us how he felt, to tell us what he thinks of the 
amazing and repellent tribal history of the Jews; and 
what we get from him is, on the whole, a kind of 
picturesque summary of the story of Israel. It is in 
many respects very well done; it holds the attention 
so that I for one have been impelled to read it at 
a single sitting; but it is not the best that a writer 
with the gifts and opportunities of Mr. Llewelyn 
Powys could have done. 

To continue reluctantly in this somewhat captious 
vein, it is odd that a writer with so independent a 
mind does not fully recognize the preposterousness 
of the position the European mind has conceded to 
the ancient Jews. They produced, to be sure, the 
sublimest religious poetry in the world; but, if we 
leave aside Job, which Mr. Powys passes over, and 
one other book, Ecclesiastes, which he praises nobly, 
for all its sublimity that poetry is too often narrow, 
embittered, inflamed with a tribal arrogance to which 
even the glory of its symbols cannot reconcile us. 
It contains, certainly, great praise of great men, 
but it also contains boasts which are saved only by 
their style from being as ridiculous as ‘‘ Whaur’s 
your Wullie Shakespeare now? ’’? The monotony of 
the highest type of ancient Jewish genius, over a 
great space of time, makes it utterly impossible to 
rank the Jewish heroes with those produced by a 
minute portion of Greece in a single century. 

A sullen, acrid, indomitable group of savage tribes, 
dividing their time between massacres of their neigh- 
bours and dialogues with a quite private Deity, 
they ought to rank rather low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. Actually, for almost every European during cen- 
turies, for most even now, the least of them, if men- 
tioned once in the canonical books, is a figure more 
significant than some of the greatest of those who 
made the greater neighbouring civilizations. And 
this in consequence of the most astounding paradox 
in all history. For the importance, utterly dispropor- 
lionate as it is, allowed to the ancient Jews derives 
not from that which they achieved but from their 
resolute rejection of what, in the view of European 
posterity, was the highest achievement of their race. 
Paradox has persisted, for alone of all peoples the 
Jews are condemned for not recognizing as the 
supreme personality produced by their race One who 


Was the antithesis of all that through the ages the 
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Sceptic and believer may agree, and I suspect Mr. 
Powys himself thinks, that no society in any other 
country or epoch could have been so certain to reject 
Christ as the Jews of His day were. Not that, 
under His human aspect, He had not at times, though 
only in particular relations, something of the spirit 
of the people among whom He was manifest. Mr. 
Powys duly notes the cursing of the barren fig-tree, 
and the prediction that any village which did not 
accept the new doctrine from a visiting disciple 
would fare worse at the Day of Judgment than 
Sodom and Gomorrah. And it may even be thought 
by some that, as man, born into a nation or group 
of tribes that believed the Deity could require a 
faithful servant to sacrifice his son, Christ was drawn 
to His self-sought death by the pressure on His 
human mind of the fierce old Jewish teaching. But 
the tremendous antithesis between the traditional 
Jewish temper and Christ’s remains, and such a 
writer as Mr. Powys might have made fine use of 
it. 

However, let us be thankful for what Mr. Powys 
does give us. The vividness of certain of his dramati- 
zations must be warmly acknowledged. Moses and 
Saul and Herod, to name but those, have really 
stirred his imagination, and it is with awe and 
fascination that he approaches the personality of 
Christ. Unfortunately, in pages of otherwise excel- 
lent prose Mr. Powys yields to the temptation of 
forcible detail, and with sometimes disgusting results. 
Thus, in describing the funeral of a Jewish hero, he 
writes of ‘‘ the circumcised cadaver.’? The man 
being dead, we might have been left to assume that his 
body was a corpse; the man being a Jew, we might 
have been allowed to take it for granted that he had 
undergone ritual mutilation. Mr. Powys’s is the 
literary sin of a schoolboy writing his first story and 
determined that it shall be strong stuff. I have not 
kept a record of the number of times excrement is 
mentioned, quite gratuitously, in the book; suffice 
it to say that Mr. Powys is very anxious we should 
be kept in mind of it. Now, all questions of pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness apart, for it may well be 
the duty of a writer to be unpleasant, this kind of 
thing is bad writing. The forcibly interjected detail 
distracts the mind of the reader from the essential 
matter of the sentence, and nothing is gained but a 
cheap and irrelevant success in realism. Why Mr. 
Powys, who truly has an eye for the essential, and 
whose prose can be so clear, flexible and energetic, 
should condescend to such puerilities is a puzzle. 

His last words, written with a certain melancholy 
pride, are those of a pagan. ‘‘ Christianity,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is but a single radiant eddy in that deep, 
dark stream... which bears us along together 

. towards the engulfing ocean of an unfathom- 
able and unintelligible eternity.’’ His own attitude 
has been made known to us earlier in the book, 
but when all is read we are left with some wonder 
why the book was written. But for the absence of 
a single and compelling motive, of yearning or revolt, 
this would have been a very fine piece of work 
indeed. Even as it is, Mr. Powys deserves to be 
widely read, with serious attention. 


SELBORNE REVISITED 


The Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert 
White. Edited with Introduction by E. M. 
Nicholson. _ Illustrated with Woodcuts by 


Eric Fitch Dalgleish. Thornton Butterworth. 
£2 2s. 


M R. NICHOLSON is obviously the right editor 
for White, and his introduction is a model 
guide for those who would see Selborne plain. 
Literary shrines tend to become the murderers of 
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illusion; better not to encourage romantic dreams, 
and Selborne, a pleasant but not a perfect village, 
has done well to leave White’s grave in its old 
simplicity. But the man has immortalized the place, 
and many may go on pilgrimage expecting to find 
in Selborne a perfect example of the English hamlet 
and in the parish where White roamed upon his 
vigilant patrol a particularly lovely nook of Southern 
England. Mr. Nicholson wisely warns them that 
Selborne village is by no means out of the normal 
and that the district has been largely ruined by the 
military. It is a lamentable truth that the area between 
Bordon and Godalming which, by reason of its 
variety of scene and its abundance of timber, shrub, 
and water, ought to be one of the best reserves of 
natural life, becomes increasingly spoilt not merely 
by the ordinary activities of the builder and the 
general suburbanization of the Home Counties, but 
by the activities of the War Office. The increased 
mobility of military units made possible by mechani- 
cal transport has simply proliferated Aldershot and 
Bordon over the wastes, commons and woodlands of 
the White and Cobbett country. Tanks may be 
heard rumbling away through summer nights and 
aeroplanes drone ceaselessly overhead by day. The 
result of the ‘‘ war to end war’’ is to turn an 
exquisite corner of Hampshire from the peaceful 
haunt of the naturalist into an armed camp whose 
tom-toms are the machine-gun and the petrol-engine, 
beating out their dreary music in air and on land. 
Mechanical warfare on manoeuvre raids all the 
haunts of bird and beast in a district where the 
pheasant is already a man-made tyrant and the 
abominable ruthlessness of game-keepers kills off 
every species that can even be faintly suspected of 
raptorial intentions, 

Mr. Nicholson has made out a comparative list of 
the birds visible in the Selborne country in White’s 
time and our own. Some smaller species multiply, 
but the beauties and giants vanish. Kite and 
buzzard were reasonably common then, but are as 
extinct as the dodo in these days of no mercy for 
the more majestic of our birds. Beauty or grandeur 
is a lightning conductor to a glass-case in the 
parlour, but Mr. Nicholson is perhaps unduly pessi- 
mistic in .writing off the harriers as a_ breeding 
species lost to this locality. Montagu’s harrier has 
been reported as breeding in the Frensham area dur- 
ing this summer and last. The grasshopper warbler 
is by no means rare on the Surrey side of Selborne, 
and is it definitely established that the Dartford 
warbler has vanished altogether? Mr. Nicholson’s 
view that the area extending from Selborne eastward 
and southward to Godalming and Midhurst is ‘‘ one of 
those curious patches of England where the rook is 
almost a rare bird’’ is surprising. | During this 
month I have stood amazed at the immense clouds 
of rooks flying south-westward over Frensham to some 
roosting-ground. 

But to argue such small points is of far less 
importance than to acknowledge the excellent way 
in which Mr. Nicholson presents White to us. White 
was true to his own century, in so far as that 
century earned its title as the age of common sense. 
He had also the topical quality of ‘‘ sentiment.” As 
a man of feeling he saw wild life as life—not as a 
potential collection of skins and scalps or as a 
bundle of species to be card-indexed. But his feeling 
never destroyed his passion for facts, and it is on 
this double ground that one most welcomes Mr. 
Nicholson’s editorship. He, too, combines a reason- 
able lust for facts with the feeling of the artist, 
and he can fully communicate his sentiment to his 
phrase; none, therefore, is likely to appreciate more 
happily the tang of White’s earthy prose. White, 
when attempting poetry, was a purely formal rhymer 
in the manner of his period, and some of his lines 


. might almost be entered for a competition of bathos. 
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This, for instance, dedicated to the sadly named 


Misses Batty : 


Is this the scene that late with rapture rang 
Where Delphy danced and gentle Anna sang ; 
With fairy-step where Harriet tripped so late, 
And on her stump reclined the musing Kitty sate? 
Return, dear Nymphs. 


Equally portentous is this outburst on a rising 
barometer : 

Pushed by the weightier atmosphere, up springs 

The ponderous Mercury, from scale to scale, 

Mounting, amidst the Torricellian tube. 
But, if White’s verse is like bad Akenside, his 
prose is often poetry and resembles good Words- 
worth. And when we hear of the author’s aunt, 
‘* Rebecca Snooke, on whose death in 1780 the tor- 
toise was brought to Selborne parish,’’ we seem to 
move in the very world of William and Dorothy 
and the Reverend Wilkinson. White, writing ‘“‘ Here 
and there a lamb,’’ sums up a day of early spring 
to perfection, and he sometimes shows a curious 
felicity in simple metaphor. ‘‘ Small flights of 
snow ”’ is beautiful. To this gentle perceptiveness 
Mr. Nicholson responds; he is a good editor because 
he is a good ally. He annotates charmingly and 
without a touch of the learned and pedantic correc- 
tor. The book is superbly decorated by Mr. 
Dalgleish’s ‘ wood-cuts, which are fuller in back- 
ground than Bewicke’s and not less lovely in line 
nor less seized with the vitality of the lovely creatures 
which they represent. There is an excellent map of 
White’s country as he knew it. Would it had still 
that dignity and desolation! Meanwhile, this new 
edition of ‘ Selborne’ has the right note in every 
detail—grace with solidity, and natural science with 
a light in its roving eyes. 

I. B. 


A HIGHLAND TOUR 


Journal of a Tour in Scotland in 1819. By 
Robert Southey. With an Introduction and 
Notes by C. H. Herford. Murray. tos. 6d. 


x HIS journal, the manuscript of which now reposes 
in the library of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
has never before been published. It is of first-rate 
interest. Southey accompanied Telford on what was 
virtually a tour of inspection of the latter’s great 
engineering works in Scotland—roads, bridges, canals, 
including the Caledonian Canal or Neptune’s staircase 
as the workmen called it. The account given is 
graphic and vigorous and it is written in a style which 
Professor Herford well describes as ‘‘ everywhere. . . . 
simple, idiomatic, transparent. . . . ‘ style’ being for 
Southey, by this time, as for most practised literary 
craftsmen, not a choice, but a habit.’’ Southey’s 
prose, in fact, does not deserve the gibe aimed at the 
author of 


much blank verse and blanker prose, 
And more of both than anybody knows. 


Southey and Telford quickly became friends. 
Southey writes : ‘‘ There is so much intelligence in his 
countenance, so much frankness, kindness and hilarity 
about him, flowing from the never-failing well-spring 
of a happy nature that I was upon cordial terms with 
him in five minutes.’? Good companionship did not 
prevent Southey noting carefully what he saw and 
writing it down. The journal which resulted has the 
two-fold interest which comes from the fact that it 1s 
both a record of the work of a great engineer and 
also a careful sketch of social and economic condi- 
tions in the Highlands in 1819 when the effects of the 
development of transport were beginning to be felt, 
and especially of the roads which gave life to the 
country. ‘‘ Telford’s is a happy life,’’ says Southey, 
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« everywhere making roads, building bridges and 

-~ harbours—works of sure, solid, permanent 
utility,” and Professor Herford, in a fine phrase, refers 
to Telford as ‘* eloquent only in the handwriting he has 
left, like a taciturn giant, graven on the face of the 
country ; the speech of channelled docks and levelled 
roads, messages to the world not menacing but 
Seber notes the architecture, remarks the 
humours of Celtic Bibliolatry, finds the view of Loch 
Katrine the finest in the world, and, standing by an 
ancient communal burying-ground, laments the passing 
of the society to which ‘‘ these quiet mansions of the 
dead belong.”’ But there is little enthusiasm for 
nature shown, and the Scottish Lakes as a whole are 
pronounced as inferior to the English as the English 
are to the Swiss. Humorous and shrewd observations 
abound: ‘‘ In the grandiloquous speech of Scotland, 
a merchant means a shopkeeper, as a pound means 
a shilling.”’ A highfalutin pamphlet on the scenery 
round Loch Earn, sold at 2s. 9d. for forty-two pages, 
prompts an expression of surprise from Southey which 
is answered by the information, ‘‘ Aye, that’s because 
of the high style.” Two faults of the Scottish national 
character Southey alleges are bad taste and unclean- 
ness, both exhibited in Glasgow churches. At New 
Lanark he meets Robert Owen and his model mills, 
but though noting their superiority to others he con- 
cludes that in essentials it is just a white plantation, 
little better than a black one. Altogether there is a 
wealth of material of interest to the social and literary 
historian and to the general reader. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Our New Religion: an Examination of Christian 
Science. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 
Benn. 6s. 


DICTIONARY defines the caricaturist’s art as 

“ distortion by exaggeration, producing ridiculous 
or exaggerated effect.’’ No public character or move- 
ment, assailing settled conviction or prejudice, has not 
at times become the victim of this form of attack. If 
the execution is brilliant and the wit ready, there may 
be temporary success, but in a final judgment the 
inherent value or absurdity of the subject is its own 
deciding factor. 

The weapons which Mr. Fisher uses in his attack 
upon Christian Science are mockery and disparagement. 
His estimate of the writer of the text-book is in con- 
formity with his dismissal of those to whom it makes 
appeal. In the first few sentences of this volume he 
accounts for the amazing spread of Christian Science 
by the statement that in Northern America ‘“ no belief 
is too wild, too crude, or too fantastic to prevent its 
acceptance. . . .’? Later Mr. Fisher admits, though 
he frequently reverts to his original premise, that in 
a little more than half a century Christian Science 
has become well-nigh universal in its appeal. ‘‘ There 
are more Christian Science practitioners in London 
than in Boston,’’ he observes; a fact which can hardly 
be explained on the same grounds as those which, 
according to Mr. Fisher, have made Northern America 
so fertile a soil. 

Mr. Fisher's portrait of Mrs. Eddy, flippant and 
derisive, seems to draw its information entirely from 
hostile sources. Mrs. Eddy did not claim to invent a 
religion, as Mr. Fisher implies ; what she did claim was 
to re-discover Christianity as taught in the Gospels. 
Nor did she write a new Bible, though Mr. Fisher con- 
stantly states that she did. She claimed to have made 
the Bible more practical and available to thousands of 
people who either never read their Bibles or did so 
without enlightenment. She maintained that Jesus’s 
life revealed, not a miraculous intervention in the affairs 
of men, but a spiritual law operating, not only in His 


time, but throughout all time, in the line of deliverance 
from sin and sickness for those who accept and obey it. 

The intellectual rationalism of Mr. Fisher is inimical 
both to the literary style and the inspirational appeal 
of Mrs. Eddy’s writing. He therefore concludes that, 
though prosperous and complacent in appearance, the 
rank and file of the movement is composed of ‘“‘ the 
emotional and half-illiterate.’’ A little information 
easily obtainable would have disclosed to him that, 
while the standard for admittance in Christian Science 
churches is neither an intellectual nor a social one, 
yet the membership in the great majority of instances 
is composed, in no small measure, of men and women 
who have brought distinction to their labours in other 
walks of life: of lawyers and members of Parliament, 
of professors and schoolmasters, of sailors and 
soldiers, of actors and clergy, of doctors and men of 
letters. 

The picture which Mr. Fisher draws of the directors 
of the ‘‘ Mother Church ’’ is perhaps such as might 
be expected from one who conceives of Christian 
Science in the terms of a gigantic commercial enter- 
prise; but it is not borne out by facts. He speaks 
of them as ‘“‘ these five business men,’’ a statement 
at no time true of two of them, one of whom is a 
woman, and actually not true of any of them for a 
great number of years. The directors of the ‘‘ Mother 
Church,’” when not administrating its affairs—the 
branch churches throughout the world are democratic 
in their government—give their time to healing and 
to teaching. 

For so meticulous a man of letters, unsparing in 
his severity for what he regards as the slovenliness 
of others, Mr. Fisher has fallen into some strange 
inaccuracies. To mention two: he quotes one line of 
Mrs. Eddy’s spiritual interpretation of the Lord’s 
Prayer as, ‘‘ Feed the familiar affections,’’ instead 
of, ‘‘ Feed the famished affections’’; and elsewhere 
he writes of a line in one of her poems as, ‘‘ A bow 
of primrose on the cloud,’’ instead of, ‘‘ A bow of 
promise on the cloud.’’ These are slight matters, 
however, compared with the fact that never even as 
a remote contingency does it occur to him that what 
on another occasion was hidden from the wise and 
prudent and revealed to babes might be so again. 

Eve.tyn F. Heywoop 
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PRIDE OF LIONS 


New Decameron. Edited by 
Dayrell. Oxford: Blackwell. 
The Omnibus Book, No. 1. 
Katherine I. Monro. 


The Vivienne 


7s. 6d. 
Conducted by 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


UR modern Boccaccios continue to hold winter 

company and the tale-telling continues to be good. 
Mr. Raymond Crompton Rhodes ceases for a while to 
be a practising dramatic critic and the first authority 
on texts of Sheridan, and brings to the feast a first-rate 
skeleton from the cupboard of a rich invention. Mr. 
L. P. Hartley offers gruesomeness with grace and 
invention, but his story may strike the average reader 
as somewhat cryptic. Mr. Bullett, on holiday 
from the service of Rationalism, becomes gaily irra- 
tional and breaks into a kind of fairy-tale. Miss 
Royde-Smith enters the ‘‘ psychic ”’ field with humour 
and fantasy, and Mr. Gerhardi disappoints. His death- 
bed narrative breaks its promise of beauty and 
significance. Mr. Evelyn Waugh also lets us down. 
Beginning with Agatha Runcible, dressed as a 
Hottentot at a Mayfair ‘‘ Savage’’ Party, we are 
ready for the gorgeous absurdity which he poured inta 
‘ Decline and Fall.’ But this time it is our hopes 
which decline. Still, amid such a pride of young 
lions as Mr. Blackwell has collected there must be, and 
there is, authentic roaring. 

The first Heinemann ‘‘ Omnibus ’”’ careers finely on 
its way—a career of all the talents. Here, too, are 
lions. One good thing of every kind is the conductor’s 
policy. So she has collected on her benches and under 
one cover Mr. Denis Mackail alighting at ‘ Greenery 
Street,’ Miss Clemence Dane with a load of ‘ Legend,* 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson with marine portraits, Miss 
Tennyson Jesse with ‘ The Two Helens,’ Mr. Sieg- 
fried Sassoon with various products of his trembling 
lyre, Mr. A. P. Herbert with ‘ A Man About Town,’ 
Mr. Max Beerbohm with ‘Mr. A. V. Laider,’ queerest 
of ‘ The Seven Men,’ and Miss Frances Noyes Hart 
with an entire American crime story, ‘ The Bellamy 
Trial.’ A remarkable load, in short. Not so much 
a bed-side book as a bed-side book-shelf. It is 
surely impossible to go further and fare more 
generously than in such an ‘t Omnibus ”’ as this. 


GRANDMAMMANNEQUIN 


English Costume of the Nineteenth Century. 
Described by James Laver. Drawn by Iris 
Brooke. Black. 6s. 


N a slim and elegant volume Mr. James Laver 

has described the changing fashions of last cen- 
tury simply and briefly, and Miss Iris Brooke, with her 
delicate and accurate illustrations, has made the 
simpering modes and manners of an affected age 
come blushingly to life. In the foreword Mr. Laver 
promises to trace the influence of the economic and 
political revolutions of Europe which determined the 
history of the nineteenth century in its relations to the 
clothes of the period. This is done very faintly and 
pleasantly, with the naive admission at the end of the 
book that ‘‘ There is an intimate connexion between 
costumes and manners, but no one knows exactly 
what it is.’’ ‘ 

The swing of the pendulum of fashion is shown 
passing backwards and forwards from the extreme 
simplicity and nudity of the French Directoire, when 
the female form was more scantily covered in public 
than perhaps ever before, to the ’forties when five or six 
petticoats, well padded, were considered beautiful 
and a shaw! essential in the summer as in the winter; 
then back once again in 1880 to a revival of interest 
in Empire styles, in which stuffiness took the place of 
simplicity. Mr. Laver shows how the arrival of the 
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railway, and with it a passion for travelling, caused a 
general levelling up of the classes, but the simplify; 
element in clothes does not take practical form until 
1890, when the enthusiasm for ‘‘ athletics ”’ brought 
the ‘‘ Norfolk ’’ jacket for men into use, and was 
followed ten years later by tunics of a mannish cut 
for women and knickerbockers to wear on the new 
velocipede. 

The beginning of a simpler form of hairdressj 
arrives in 1880, when the recent ‘‘ Eton Crop” shape 
was first outlined; certainly the neat line at the nape 
of the neck achieved by the hair being dragged into 
a small bun ‘“‘ on top ” (1885-1890) was similar jn 
effect to that which was obtained by the use of the 
clippers in 1927. But no young woman to-day would 
like to own that any fashionable inspiration came from 
the bustle age, however tenderly she may cherish, for 
household decoration, her grandmother’s lustres and 
candlesticks. The book, in spite of its brevity (there 
are only eighty pages of type and they are but half 
filled), is full of entertaining information. It is nice to 
know, for example, when personal cleanliness first 
became a matter of fashion, when breeches lost their 
allure and were superseded by long trousers, when the 
despised ‘‘ dicky ’? was considered good form and 
when the unbecoming ‘‘ bowler ’’ first made its irresis- 
tible appeal to man. 

Miss Brooke and Mr. Laver provide no practical 
help for the wardrobe mistress or dressmaker who 
requires historical information by the yard and patterns 
to a scale; but there is a clarity in the illustrations 
and a friendly chattiness in the text that conjure up 
the genteel atmosphere of that century far more 
successfully than many lengthier books on the subject. 
And the grouping and coy posturing of some of Miss 
Brooke’s Victorian family gatherings (particularly the 
children and men) should make a producer long to 
stage a nineteenth-century costume play, and set any 
imaginative actor or actress longing to play in it. 

I. H. B. 


T Christmas, when so many homes are enjoying 
well-laid tables, thousands of poverty-stricken 
families—cold and hungry—are “ going without.” 


10/- will provide a poor family with a parcel of 

good fare sufficient to last them over the Christmas 
iod. The retail value is nearly 15/-, but, bought in 
‘ge quantities, each parcel costs less. 


£95 will make ten families happy. 
will give 120 old folk or young 
£10 children seal Christmas Dinner 
a. gift NOW to brebe Carlile, Hon. Che 


and Party. 
Sec., 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. C etc. 
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HEINEMANN 


THE GOOD 
COMPANIONS 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


This great success advances in geometrical 
progression, leaving broken records in its wake. 
Not to have read “ The Good Companions ”’ 
may soon be counted a social indiscretion. 
@ A Leather Edition of this book is now 
available—a gift that all who are proud of their 
bookshelf will appreciate. 


652 Pages. Cloth 10s. 6d. Leather 21s. net. 


“ Now—as ever—the best value for money 
that ever was diven.’’—A Subscriber. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 
for JANUARY 


CONTENTS. 


1957 By Hamish mer 
Part I. Chapters 1.—lIll. of a remarkable new serial. 
will be recalled that 1857 was the yar ofthe indian Mating: 


By Weston Martyr. 
By H. M, Anderson. 
By H. Reid. 
By John Still 
By Pousse Cailloux. 


By the Stream which is not Guindi 
Water-Holes 
“Fiat Experimentum . . .” 


Rumfy By Vivian Gordon; 
VIII, The Ebb-Tide 
Christ Church Cathedral 


By A. L. Maycock. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘ Blackwood’s 


Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for six 
months. 


WILLIAM & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 


THE STRICKEN 
DEER 
or The Life of Cowper 


DESMOND MacCARTHr in the 
Sunday Times: ‘This is a sympa- 
thetic’ and vivid biography ; it is 
subtle with a kind of gentle acute- 
ness, and vivid without literary 
ostentation.” 


L. P. HARTLEY in The Sketch: 
‘One of those rare books which 


one can enjoy wholeheartedly.” 


by 
LORD DAVID CECIL 


4 collotypes 15s. net 


other 1929 biography * 


SIR CECIL SPRING RICE’S LETTERS A 
Record edited by Stephen Gwynn 2nd Impression 
2 vols. 30s. net 

LIFE OF LADY BYRON By Ethel Colburn 
Mayne 2nd Impression 21s. net 

SIR EDMUND HORNBY: An Autobiography 

edited by D. L.Murray 2nd Impression 18s. net 


Christmas and New Year 
Presents 


Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Marvels of the Universe. 21s. Published 42s. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £65 5s. 

Stained Glass by Herbert Read. 650s. Published 


John Constable the Painter by E. V. Lucas. 35s. Published 


Rembrandt Religious Legends. Only 100 sets published. £5 5s. 
Published 25 guineas. 

Caw’s Scottish Painting. 21s. 

baa * Colours of Turner, Cox and De Wint. 25s. Published 


Carmen by Prosper Merimee. Coloured illustrations by Rene 
Bull. 18s. 


Macquoid Children’s Costume 1400 to 1800. 9s. Published 165s. 

Robes of Thespis. Costume Designs by Modern Artists. 42s. 
Published £8 8s. 

Dickens’s Christmas Stories. 7s. Published 12s. 


Ditchfield. The Cottages and Village Life of Rural England. 
l4s. Published 26s. 


Flagellation and the Flagellants. 11s. 


Waite’s New Encyclopedia af Freemasonry. 2 vols. 25s. 
Published 42s. 


Old Glass. European and American. 22s. Published 42s. 


Chas. Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of, 6 vols. 22s. 
Published 63s. 


we a 10 large handsome vols. £7 10s. Published 
20. 


Nevill’s Night Life London and Paris. 7s. 6d. Published 16s. 

All above are well illustrated and quite new. Very suitable 

for presents. A large list of similar items (No. 431), post free 

on application to— 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 AND 16 JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HARTLEY 


The Mercury Story Book. With an Introduction 
by J. B. Priestley. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


Whistlers’ Room. By Paul Alverdes. 
Secker. 55. 


Far Wandering Men. By John Russell. Thorn- 
ton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


HE MERCURY STORY BOOK’ is very 

interesting, for within its gay covers is 
focused the varying achievement of modern English 
fiction. One is comforted and perhaps surprised to 
find what an achievement it is. Mr. De la Mare, 
Mr. George Moore, Miss Delafield, Mr. Archibald 
Marshall, Mrs. Woolf have all contributed accom- 
plished and absorbing stories. But more startling 
than the extent of their achievement is its variety. 
Of course, good art has been various in all ages; 
it would not have been original if it had not. But 
it has been based on a substratum of common tech- 
nical method. Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, Bulwer 
Lytton write stories that, to say the least of it, are 
not likely to be confused with each other. But they 
all agree that a story should be a story, that it 
should have a plot. Not so the writers of to-day. 
The superb ‘ Seaton’s Aunt’ of Mr. De la Mare 
is a tale in the old manner with an action and a 
climax: Mr. George Moore writes a sort of zsthetic 
character-study in the manner of Pater’s ‘ Imaginary 
Portraits,’ but transferred to the modern scene. Mr. 
Marshall’s and Miss Delafield’s contributions follow 
the tradition of the old-fashioned English novel of 
ordinary life. They are character-studies hung on 
the frailest thread of incident but with little internal 
analysis. Mrs. Woolf, spiritedly modern, analyses 
the reactions of the author to an unknown woman 
seated opposite to her in a railway carriage. The 
language of these authors, too, is as various as their 
method; Mr. Moore’s frigid, rigid and exquisite; 
Mr. De la Mare’s fleeting, unforgettable, highly 
charged with metaphor, the language of poetry; 
Mr. Marshall’s straightforward and unpretentious; 
Mrs. Woolf’s as careful as Mr. Moore’s, impres- 
sionist, capricious, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

But even the differences of style are small beside 
the differences of value. Charlotte Bronté and 
Dickens admired the same qualities and reprehended 
the same defects, even if they found them in different 
places. They thought women should be chaste and 
men constant, and that talent is worthless unless 
enlisted on the side of virtue. But Mrs. Woolf’s 
idea of virtue is so different from that of Mr. 
Archibald Marshall as hardly to be called by the same 
name; while Mr. Moore might even be scornful of 
such a category. 

These diversities are no doubt impressive. How 
delightful that we should do so many different things 
well, that we should be able to view life from so 
many different sides, that we should tolerate and 
include such different systems of morality. But in 
some ways it is disturbing. What kind of a civiliza- 
tion is it, one asks oneself, that has no common 
standard? Can it last, does it not imply a tempera- 
mental coldness, a _ petrification of the emotions? 
A second glance at these stories does not allay 
one’s fears. Brilliant, victorious as they are they 
do not stir one as the imperfect works of the nine- 
teenth century did. Beside a chapter of ‘ Villette ’ 
Mrs. Woolf’s story is as lifeless as some exquisite 
bit of inlay beside a blooming spray of flowers. 
Even Mr. Marshall, eschewing modern ways, the 
sedulous ape of Trollope, has lost the blood and 


The 


gusto of his model. Still their very limitations 
increase the interest of these stories; we learn the 
truth about our own age as much-by realizing what 
it cannot do as what it can. 

Novels continue to reach us from Germany, some 
indifferent, some excellent, but all as a rule remark. 
able for a heaviness, a thickness of texture, an 
unwielding of imagination, a grandiosity of ‘ak 
ception that does not always flower into grandeur 
Even the novels of Thomas Mann lack simplicity ; 
his work may be compared to someone with great 
force of character but with awkward manners 
theatrical gestures, uncertain intonations: and his 
vision of humanity, revealing though it is, seems to 
pass through a smoky glass, that at once magnifies 
and distorts it. ‘The Whistlers’ Room,’ though 
it has certain Teutonic characteristics (e.g., a pre. 
occupation with disease), is free from the prevailing 
fault of exaggeration and imaginative gracelessness, 
It tells the story of four soldiers, three Germans and 
an Englishman, patients in a clinic, and called 
‘* whistlers ’’ because they had been wounded jn 
the throat and were only able to breathe thanks 
to a kind of tracheotomy—the technical aspects of 
which operation Herr Alverdes examines with true 
Teutonic thoroughness. The clinic is a kind of 
microcosm, a miniature Magic Mountain where the 
characters of men come out in their true colours, 
unconfused by the myriad hues of daily life. 

One cannot praise too much the pathos and simplicity 

of this little story or the love of humanity which 
animates it. It deals with a painful subject—the 
dependence of the spirit on the flesh that daily 
humiliates it, and it faces fair and square all the 
manifold horrors and ignominies of the sick-room 
and operating-theatre. Whatever physical pain the 
body can endure on its own account, whatever 
humiliation it can inflict on the spirit, whatever 
intimate misery arises for the victim from the 
maladjustment of the two—all this comes under the 
writer’s scrutiny. Most contemporary intellectual 
novelists cannot look steadily at the body and its 
functions; they shrink from it with loathing or they 
worship it as an idol. Herr Alverdes acts as inter- 
preter between the flesh and the spirit, harmonizing 
them, dwelling on their interdependence with gentle 
insistence; and one lays his book down feeling more 
content with the human lot—a result which few 
novelists aim at, and fewer still achieve. ‘ The 
Whistlers’ Room’ overflows with a lovely quality 
of tenderness which I do not remember finding in 
any other book. 
- Mr. John Russell writes of the Pacific Islands and 
sensational happenings therein. His characters are, 
for the most part, men playing a lone hand, to 
whom violence is second nature; and _ his § stories 
are designed to display these hard-bitten characters 
in tight places, marooned, seeking for treasure, 
running mortal risks in the ‘‘ Invisible Alley ”’ of 
Shanghai. They are ingenious and exciting; in 
treatment recalling O. Henry, in sentiment Conrad. 
Mr. Russell does not compete with either of those 
authors, his power of characterization being weaker 
than his dramatic sense; but the framework of his 
stories is sound and satisfying as the vesture of 
romance that clothes them. ‘ Far Wandering Men’ 
is so readable a book that one tends to overlook its 
very considerable literary merit. 


CHRISTMAS WEEK 


Next week’s issue will be on sale at newsagents and 
bookstalls in London and the Provinces on Friday 
morning, December 27. Subscribers’ copies should 
reach them considerably before this, but subscribers are 
reminded that Christmas posts are erratic. 
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Fee om sake hang on to 


Gilbey’s SPEY ROYAL Whisky 


“Well, let’s go and have one!” 


W. & A. Gilbey, Ltd. Distillers, Glen Spey, Strathmill and Knockando, N.B. 
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NOTES FOR COLLECTORS 


By WALTER BAYES 


INCE Mr. Russell’s article, the most notable event of the 
London Salerooms has been probably the high prices 
(41,522 10s. and £882) paid at Christie’s for two 
flowerpieces by Fantin-Latour, an honest, refined, rather 
dull painter whose reputation has conspicuously survived 
those of most of his Victorian contemporaries—English con- 
temporaries I mean, for although he was a Frenchman, 
Fantin almost ranks among these, so largely did he paint 
for the English market. Nor can it be argued that he 
was of those so picturesquely starved during their lifetime 
as to make the subsequent value of their work more 
spectacular. As painters’ earnings go his were not too bad. 
Yet the prices quoted above probably imply a better 
bargain for the immediate vendors than would the £409 
paid at Sotheby’s for a first impression of Meryon’s 
‘ Abside de Notre Dame ’ although the fact that the artist 
used to sell these prints at a franc and a half is one of the 
factors which always tends to keep prices up, by causing a 
thrill of pride in his own superior cleverness in the breast 
of every buyer. To come down to brass tacks and more 
nearly contemporary profits, the Abside was probably on 
this occasion a disappointment, for a print had fetched as 
long as nineteen years ago no less than £672. 
* 


The laws governing such appreciations or depreciations of 
value are not, I think, quite so simple as they might appear 
to the guileless speculator, who asks for tips as to what 
- kind of painter is going up in value. The movement of 
artistic opinions since the day when these flowerpieces were 
painted has not in fact been entirely favourable to that kind 
of painting. Fantin’s pictures were certainly good of their 
kind and he never, except in certain deplorable Lithographs 
of Wagnerian subjects, fell below a respectable standard of 
quality. But apart from this the Flowerpiece as a genre 
is a good piece of furniture (though not in his case quite a 
brilliant decoration) and he was well served by Van 
Wisselingh and other dealers who, by spreading his works 
quietly through a wide circle, made it to the interest of 
many more or less influential people to support his 
reputation. This was the easier because while selling in 
England, where in those days the money was, he was 
connected in the public mind with the more progressive 
group of French painters—thanks to those ponderous 
portrait groups ‘ Homage a Delacroix, Homage 4 Manet.’ 

One may agree that Victorian taste was bad, but it is 
doubtful if as a contemporary painter Fantin would have 
to-day even such success as he had then; and although the 
applauded Academicians of his time have many of them 
‘* slumped ’’ in value, it is to be remembered that 
conservatism was the fashionable view then much as 
modernity is to-day, and the prudent enquiry for the collector 
is whether as between fashion and fashion ours is likely to 
be wiser or more permanent than theirs. This is not an 
alarmist note for, although I think there is sure to be a crac 
in the high-priced market for moderns, I do not think it 
will be yet or until the very large interests concerned in 
maintaining that market have had time to make their own 
arrangements, until journalists who are committed to its 
support have had time to find a “‘ transitional ” point of 
view. Collectors guided by journalistic advice must acquire 
just now along with some interesting painting a good deal 
of rubbish, but they may have time to unload advantageously 
even the latter on the more naive students of the science of 
unearned increment. 


* 


Among the unsatisfactory reports of the week I note that 
the Pope has ordered a copy of a panel in the Vatican by 
Francesco dei Cossa ‘ for presentation to the National 
Gallery.” Must Directors be warned that the imprimatur 

. neither of the Pope nor of his antithesis the Soviet Republic 

makes a facsimile copy ‘‘ as good as an original ’’? On the 
other hand free copies done by painters for their own 
edification are of real value. Fantin did some beauties 
of Italian painting—Monet’s ‘ Vierge au Lapin,’ Phillips’s 
group from Velazquez at the Diploma Gallery will be 
remembered. 
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OLD 
POSTAGE 
STAMPS 


may be valuable 


I is worth knowing, therefore, 

that Mr. H. R. HARMER, of 
Bond Street, is always prepared 
to advise owners of Stamps and 
Collections from his expert know- 
ledge and wide experience just 
what they are worth in the 
market to-day, and how to realise 

the utmost for them. 


Before disposing, consult entirely 
without obligation— 


H. R. HARMER 


Philatelic Expert and Valuer 
6,7 & 8 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 Gerrard 1623 


POSTAGE STAMBS 
FOR COLLECTORS 


WANTED 


Air Mail Stamps particularly 
Rare Flown Covers 


E are anxious to acquire any quantity of the 

better grade varieties, also official announcements, 

etc., relating to air stamps and air mail flights. We 

shall be glad to hear from collectors and dealers having 

any of these items for disposal for which we will pay 
BEST CASH PRICES. 


D. FIELD 


7 VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET 


LONDON, W.1 
Phone: Regent o918 
Telegrams and Cables : “* Aphielda,’”’ London 


Publisher of The West End Philatelist 
Specimen copy sent gratis and post free anywhere 
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J. LEGER & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
TELEGRAMS AND CABLE: 
“LEGERIAN PICCY LONDON” 


Old Masters 


LONDON BRUSSELS 


13 DUKE STREET 178 RUE ROYAL 
ST. JAMES’S, 8.W.1 OPPOSITE HOTEL ASTORIA 


NEW YORK 


695 FIFTH AVENUE 


OIL PAINTINGS PURCHASED 


GODFREY PHILLIPS GALLERIES 


Old and Modern Masters 
43 & 44 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES? S.W.1 


‘Pictures 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Regent 0372 


| P Wm. OWEN, R.A. 28 x 24 
de 
The King The Queen 
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BROADCASTING 


R. GERALD GOULD and Mr. Hugh Walpole are 

a distinguished pair of debaters, and they provided 

listeners with one of the best-managed discussions of 
the year. It was interesting all through. There was no 
brilliance for brilliance’s sake (a pleasant respite, for once), 
but the general tone was solid and sensible. The two 
participants were nicely contrasted with each other, Mr. 
Walpole justly and gently enthusiastic, as befits the author, 
Mr. Gould showing an aloof calmness of contemplation, 
exactly what one would expect from the probing critic. The 
hints they let drop and the glimpses they gave of the inner 
workings of their two crafts were illuminating; and the 
speakers were probably unaware of how they were letting 
us into the secret, and thereby winning our sympathies. 


* 


In these days of Gabfests and endurance tests of manifold 
scope it is wonderful that no one has to set up a record 
for listening to wireless. I almost feel I ought to do some- 
thing about it, so as to be able to tell the world what, say, 
a solid week of continual listening does to one. Probably 
my final verdict would be issued from an asylum, though 
of course even that would have an interest for some people. 
To switch over to a _ shorter, saner wave-length, 
it is only by fairly continuous listening that one can be 
sure of not missing the unannounced broadcasts that often 
have a peculiar value. Such a one was Mr. Wilenski’s 
description of the arrival of the Leonardo da Vinci with her 
fabulous cargo of Italian pictures. Having assured us that 
the pictures had not suffered from their stormy voyage the 
speaker went on to tell of the pictures themselves. I am 
glad to see that this great Italian Exhibition is getting 
wireless publicity. If my memory serves, neither the 
Flemish nor the Dutch exhibitions were accorded this 
amount of attention in wireless programmes, for it is 
comparatively lately that the B.B.C. have allowed for 
pictures and sculpture being treated as an important 
part of their scheme for enlightenment and entertainment in 
the way that they have catered for public interest in the 
other arts. Whatever preparation can be given by wireless 
speakers to our understanding of the Italian Exhibition will 
be extremely welcome. 


* 


The following broadcasts are of interest next week. 
2LO unless otherwise noted.) Monday: Nativity Play 
from St. Hilary’s church, Cornwall (7.45). Tuesday: 
‘The Haunted Hour,’ reading of Ghost Stories (7.0). 
Christmas Day: Matins from York Minster (10.28). 
Thursday: Lady Margaret Sackville on ‘ Old Edinburgh 
Worthies ’ (3.15, Scotland). Friday: Play, ‘ Rupert of 
Hentzau ’ (8.30, 5GB), Mr. Willson Disher on ‘ Astley’s— 


(All 


the Circus Dickens Knew’ (9.20). Saturday: ‘I 
Remember. -’ by Lord and Lady Aberdeen (7.0, 
Scotland. 
Conpor 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 405 
(Cuosinc Dare: First post Monday, December 30) 


Our BorTH IS BUT A SLEEP AND A FORGETTING : 
Tue Sout THAT RISES WITH Us, Our LiFR’s Star, 
HATH HAD ELSEWHERE ITS SETTING, 

AND COMETH FROM AFAR. 

Wordsworth. 

Piedmont’s proud capital in native dress. 
One-half of large protuberance suppress. 
Of our small earth the well-invented girdle. 
My acid juice will lacteal fluid curdle. 
From first beginning please remove the snare. 
Behead him! Such a duffer we can spare. 
That to our trees which plumage is to birds. 
Compliant to excess in deeds and words. 
Heraldic bearing of a martial race. 
10. Between the cherubim it had its place. 
11. When kings are crowned the sacred oil I hold. 
12. A wintry wind that blows both shrill and cold. 
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PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 

The firms whose names are printed on the 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Com Competition— 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaTurpay Revigw in which the Acrostic appears. 

RULES 
1. The book must be chosen when the solution 
2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 
3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 
4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 


London, W.C.2. 
not later than the Thursday 


tion is sent. 


5. Solutions must reach us 
following the date of publication. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 403 


Re gath eR! 

al v Ii 1 “ Tell it not in Gath.” 

Cc leri Cc 2 Sam. i, 20. 

tH rus H 

A ddend A 2 * As he lay on his bed in his bedcham- 
R unne R ber, they smote him, and slew him, and 
ead-hea D beheaded him.” 

F lee = 2 Sam. fv. 7. 

I sh-boshet 

R ever Te * ‘Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured 
R Lancaster.” 


King Richard ITI., i. 1. 


Acrostic No. 403.—The winner is ‘‘ Fossil,"’ Mr. George 
Fairholme, 80, Drayton Gardens, S.W.10, who has selected 
as hig prize ‘ The Iron Man and the Tin Woman,’ by Stephen 

Leacock, published by The Bodley Head and reviewed in our 
columns on December 7. Six other competitors chose this 
book, twenty-eight named ‘ Captain Scott,’ ten ‘ Strange Stories,’ 
etc., etc. 

Atso Correct. —Armadale, Aron, E. Barrett, Boote, Mrs. R. 
H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Buns, Miss Carter, Ceyx, Chailey, 
J. Chambers, Clam, John Coope, Mrs. Altice Crooke, Cuniculus, 
Dhualt, Farsdon, Mrs. Greene, James, Jeff, John Lennie, Madge, 
Margaret, Martha, Met, Miss Moore, N. O. Sellam, M. Overton, 
Rand, Robinsky, Sisyphus, Twyford, Tyro, -H. M. Vaughan. 

Ong Licnt Wronc.—A. Bar A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Bolo, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, Ernest Carr 
Cc. j., J. R. Cripps, D. Ursula D’Ot, Reginald P. 


VITREOSIL 
CHEMICAL PLANT 


HEAT-PROOF 
and 
ACID-PROOF 


The absorption vessel illustrated is largely used for 
hydrochloric acid manufacture. It is efficient in operation 
and economical of ground space. Write for particulars 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE Ltd. 


VITREOSIL WORKS, WALLSEND - ON - TYNE 
London Depot : Thermal House, Old Pye Street, S.W.1 
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C. W. S, Ellis, Falcon, W. E. Groves, D. L. Haldane- 


Eccles, D 
"porter, Reginald Hope, G. W. H. lago, Jop, Mrs. Lole, 


. Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, George Miller, Mrs. 
pose, Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot, C. J. Warden, 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yelsom, Zyk. 

Two LicHTS Wronc.—Boris, Bertram R. Carter, au 
Crowther, Sir Reginald Egerton, G. M. Fowler, Glamis, 
Ww. P. James, Miss Kelly, Lilian, F. W. Petty, Polamar, Rho 
Kappa, M. C. §. Scott, Thora. All others more. 

For Light 6 Rambler is accepted. 

Light 11 baffled 40 competitors; Light 1, 16; Lights 7 and 
M. Fowler omitt t 11. 
een No. 402.—ALso Correct.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Boote, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, J. Chambers, Maud Crowther, 
D. L., Dolmar, Sir Reginald Egerton, Glamis, D. L. Haldane- 
Porter, H. C. M., Iago, W. P. James, Margaret, Peter, Quis, 

Hi. 


Ove Licht Wronc.—A. E., Armadale, 
Boris 


R. H. Boothroyd, i J. 
Clam, J. R. Cripps, Dhualt, Ursula D’Ot, Fossil, Gay, James 
Hall, John Lennie, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, 
Met, George W. Miller, N. O. Sellam, Rabbits, Rand, 
Robinsky, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Tyro. 
Two Licuts Wronc.—Aron, E. Barrett, Miss Carter, 


Tudor Street). 

One Licut Wronc.—Harold E. V. Adshead, A. E., 
Barberry, E. Barrett, A. de V. SBilathwayt, Bolo, 
Boote, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt, Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, 
Miss Carter, Ceyx, C. C. J., Chailey, J. R. Cripps, D. L., 
Dolmar, Ursula D’Ot, M, East, Sir Reginald Egerton, Farsdon, 
Frensham, F. R. G., Gay, Glamis, James Hall, T. Hartland, 
Haw, Jeff, Margaret, Martha, George W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, 
Miss Moore, Lady Mottram, Peter, Quis, Robinsky, Shorwell, 
St. Ives, Stucco, Tyro, A. R. Wheeler. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Boris, Charles G. Box, J. Chambers, 
Chip, Maud Crowther, W. E. Groves, Miss Kelly, Lilian, 
A. M. W. Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, Met, F. M. Petty, Rabbits, 
Rand, M. C. S. Scott, C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, 
Yelsom. All others more. 

Jor.—Glad you enjoyed my joke. It may interest you to 
know that in Switzerland the Bird of Dawning is regarded as 
a weather-prophet : 

““Wenn der Hahn kraht auf dem Mist, 
So andert sich das Wetter, oder es bleibt wie es ist,’’ 
which we may translate : 
“When the cock crows by the stable door, 
The weather will change, or remain as before.’’ 

D. L. H-P.—Would you advise us to apply for an injunction 
to compel all recalcitrant publishers to give prizes in this 
competition? Like Mary, the Maid of the Inn, our prize- 
winners “‘ never complain,” but it is quite possible that their 
“ silence implies the composure of settled distress.”’’ 

The name of the winner of Acrostic No. 405 will be 
published in the Saturpay Review of January 4; other 
results will appear in the issue of January 11. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


GrowTH AND Tropic MOvEMENTS OF Pants. By Sir Jagadis 
Chunder Bose. Longmans. 

Tug Locic or Reiicious THoucut. By R. Gordon Milburn. 
Williams and Norgate. 6s. 

ArcHiTEcTURAL Drawinc. By G. D. Gordon Hake and Eustace 
H. Button. Batsford. 10s. 6d. 

Warren Hastincs anp Puiuip Francis. By Sophia Weitz- 
man. Introduction by Ramsay Muir. Manchester University 
Press. 25s. 

St. JosepH or ARIMATHAERA. THE GLasTONBURY LEGEND. By 
W. E. C. Baynes. De la More Press. 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ENGLISH Puysictan. By Nicholas 
Culpeper. Compiled and Illustrated with woodcuts by Olive 
Ward Hunt. De la More Press. 2s. 6d. and Is. 6d. 

PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE. By Harley Granville-Barker. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 9s. 

No Joxe! By Crascredo. Illustrated by G. D. Armour. 
Country Life. 10s. 6d. 


= Like Us. By Frank Vosper. Putnam. 3s. 6d. and 


Civiizaton 1914-1918. By Georges Duhamel. Translated by 
. P. Conwil Evans. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


LTHOUGH dealings on the Stock Exchange 
A started last Monday for settlement on the first 

Account Day in January, no great increase in 
the volume of business was discernible. The further 
reduction in the Bank Rate to 5 per cent. has so far 
not had a very marked effect on quotations. It is hoped 
that after the Christmas break the volume of business 
on the Stock Exchange will show signs of expansion 
and that confidence will return. Much depends on the 
home political position. 


ROYAL MAIL 


The various Royal Mail issues have enjoyed some 
recovery from the low levels they touched last week, 
when the announcement was made not merely that 
no dividend was to be paid on the ordinary stock, but 
also that it had been decided not to pay the half- 
yearly dividends on the preference stock. An official 
statement has explained that the company had decided 
to conserve its cash resources, pending a decision 
as to a Trades Facility Loan falling due for repay- 
ment in the autumn of next year. It is to be hoped 
that a full statement as to the present position of the 
company will be issued with as little delay as possible, 
so that stockholders can learn the exact position. The 
seriousness of the non-payment of their preference 
dividends on the due date where a company such as 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company is concerned 
cannot be over-emphasized. 


P&O 


A striking contrast to the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
disappointment is the position of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. Last week, at 
the eighty-ninth annual general meeting, Lord 
Inchcape pointed out that if the P. & O. 
and its allied companies discharged all their 
current liabilities and repaid their preference 
shares, together with their debentures and debenture 
stock, they could do this from the cash and securities, 
and there would be a balance left of something 
approaching £3,000,000 sterling, which would be the 
property of the P. & O. deferred and preferred 
stockholders; stockholders would also be the 
absolute proprietors of 318 unencumbered steamers 
of 2,074,563 tons gross register, which is certainly 
a very satisfactory position. The attention of readers 
of these notes has been drawn in the past to P. & O. 
deferred stock as suitable for permanent investment 
purposes, and the strength of the position, as outlined 
by Lord Inchcape, further emphasizes the attractions 
of this deferred stock. 


TIN RESTRICTION 


The official announcement lately made about the 
Tin Producers’ Association’s scheme has led to con- 
siderably more attention being paid to tin shares. The 
Association announce that in order to restore the 
balance between supply and demand, and to re-estab- 
lish the industry upon a sound and permanent foot- 
ing, the Council has unanimously recommended to 
all members of the Tin Producers’ Association that 
throughout 1930 all mining operations shall cease 
from 10 p.m. on every Saturday until 6 a.m. on the 
following Monday, and, further, that all mining 
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operations shall cease for one week of seven clear 
days in January, 1930, also for a similar period in 
February, 1930, and, if it be deemed necessary, 
for the same procedure to be adopted in, 
March. The Association had probably satisfied 
themselves that this scheme would receive adequate 
support prior to its public announcement. Normally, 
one would have said that it should prove 
workable, and make it possible for the price 
of the metal to be stabilized in the neighbourhood 
of £225 per ton, a figure which, while presenting no 
hardship to consumers, would place producers on 
an adequately profit-earning basis. The difficulty at 
the moment, however, is to assess the effect of the 
recent Wall Street crash on American consumption. 
In view of this uncertainty, anything in the nature 
of a tin share boom is not merely not to be expected, 
but would be undesirable. Those who favour 
this class of holding might consider the advis- 
ability of purchasing some of the better class 
Malayan tin shares to lock away for six 
or twelve months. Malayan shares are selected 
because the working costs in this field are believed 
to be considerably lower than in other parts of the 
world. At present levels such shares as Malayan 
Tin Dredging, Southern Malayan, Tronoh, Gopeng 
and Kampar appear to possess attractions. 


CEREBOS 


Attention is again drawn to the £1 ordinary 
shares of Cerebos, which, owing to general condi- 
tions, are now standing materially lower than the 
price ruling earlier in the year. Cerebos share- 
holders have received 25 per cent. free of tax for the 
past two years, while in 1927 a capital bonus of 
33% per cent. was distributed, and a further capital 
bonus of 25 per cent. in March of last year. The 
financial policy of the company has been a sound 
one, and the dividend distribution policy commend- 
ably conservative. As a permanent industrial invest- 
ment, Cerebos shares appear to possess possibilities 
at the present level. 


TURNER AND NEWALL 


Perusal of the report and balance sheet of Turner 
and Newall for the year ended September 30, 1920, 
confirms the optimistic forecast made in these notes 
as to the prospects of this company, and adds to 
the attractions of its shares. Turner and Newall by 
intelligent amalgamation have built up what appears 
to be an impregnable position in every branch of the 
asbestos business. In past reference to the shares 
of this company attention has been drawn to the 
conservative policy which has always been adopted 
in the matter of dividend distribution. 
policy has enabled the company to build up its 
business on the soundest of foundations, and in the 
next year or two these shares should be standing 


at least a pound or two higher than their present 
level. 


HARRODS 


Another share which, owing to general conditions, 
has depreciated to what is deemed an attractively 
low level is the ordinary shares of Harrods. The 
business of Harrods is so well known that any 
comment as to its stability and progressive manage- 
ment is unnecessary. At the present level Harrods’s 
ordinary shares present, in their class, a medium 
for sound permanent investment, with possibilities 
of capital appreciation. 


TAuRuUS 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found a report of the Annual 
General Meeting of Carreras Ltd., Taylors (Cash 
Chemists), London Ltd., and the Bank of London 
and South America Ltd. 


This sound | 


; 21 December 1929 
Company Meetings 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH 
asa AMERICA 


The Sixty-Seventh Ordinary Meeting of the Bank of 
and South America, Ltd., was held on the 17th inst. at the 
office, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 

Mr. Richard Foster (Deputy-Chairman), who presided, 
that adding the balance brought forward from last year 
net profit for the year they had a total of £643,972, 
which an interim dividend had been paid, and they 
recommended a final dividend of 7 per cent., making 11 
cent. for the year. The net available profit fell short of 
year’s figure by £21,853, which was explained by the difficult 

iti In those circumstances he considered it satisf 


25 


development of trade and commerce and the general well-being 


loans. 

The gold position of Argentina was very strong. He would 
emphasize that the labour troubles which had been 
were local manifestations. A favourable augury was the improve- 
ment in the sugar position in the country. The activities of 
the British railways operating in Argentina, and their various 
programmes of expansion, were a testimony to the continued 
faith of British capital in the country’s progress. The British 
Economic Mission had paved the way for a closer business 
relationship between this country and Argentina, which should 
be broadened considerably by the British Empire Trade 
Exhibition to be held in Buenos Aires early in 1931. 

In Brazil, while prospects at the moment were not bright, 
there was a solid foundation for progress which would inevitably 
make itself more strongly felt in the future. The population 
of the big cities continued to advance rapidly; many of the 
electrical enterprises had attracted foreign capital; buildi 
onstruction had considerably increased, and special attention 
was being given to the making of new roads. 

The outstanding event of the year in Chile was the final 
settlement of the long outstanding Tacna-Arica difficulty between 
Chile and Peru. Amity had also been established between two 
hitherto antagonistic interests, the Chilean Nitrate Producers 
and the manufacturers of the synthetic article. Chile enjoyed 
stability, both political and financial. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CARRERAS, LTD. 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual General Meeting of Carreras, Ltd., 
was held on Thursday last at Arcadia Works, Hampstead Road, 
London, N.W., Mr. Louis B. Baron, the chairman and 
managing director of the company, presiding. 

The proceedings opened with a tribute to the memory of the 
late Mr, Bernhard Baron, paid by the shareholders upstanding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: 

Turning now to the results of the past year, the accounts 
show slight variations in form this year, mainly to 
bring them into line with the requirements of the 
new Companies’ Act, but, after deducting all advertising and 
other charges and providing an adequate amount for deprecia- 
tions of every description, the net profit stands at the record 
figure of £ 1,285,154, as against £1,154,250 last year. After 
writing off the expenses connected with the last issue of 
Bonus Shares and making a contribution to the Staff Super- 
annuation Fund, the amount available for disposal, including 
the net amount brought forward, is £2,497,681. This sum your 
directors propose to deal with as set out in the report. 

The year under review has been beset with many difficulties 
and with the most intensive competition which has been experi- 
enced in the history of the company. To combat this has 
involved us in higher selling costs than in any previous year, 
but in spite of all this, it is my pleasure to present to you to-day 
a new record of success and achievement and to inform you 
that our business, both at home and abroad, has made a 
considerable increase over anything we have done in the past. 
We have not only been able successfully to resist all competition, 
but in the face of it, to make substantial progress. 

The success of our business in the past has been brought about 
first and foremost by the high standard of quality of the goods we 
have offered to the public and I can assure that in the 
future, as in the past, this consideration will always occupy 
the premier place in our minds. 

We have, in this factory, facilities for turning out goods 
under the most hygienic and economic conditions, and your 
directors to-day are just as fully alive as ever to the impor- 
tance of putting quality and purity in the foremost place. 

Last year my father mentioned in his speech that it would 
probably be necessary at some time or another to make some 
adjustment to our capital, so as to make it more commen: 
with the fits earned, and I again desire to emphasize this 
matter. s year we propose to distribute further “A” 
ordinary shares by way of bonus which is in accord with the 
policy which has been adopted for several years past. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Company Meeting 


Cash Chemists) LONDON, LTD. 
TAY Taylors (Cash London, Limited, 


‘Thursday last at the Hotel Cecil, London, W.C. 

E. Hill (the Chairman), who presided, said that 
‘ofits earned had exceeded expectations, and what was 
& more satisfactory was the board’s definite statement in the 
rt that the profits for the current year would be materially 
= _ Some years ago he had come to the conclusion that 
eee d-managed multiple shop company’s business was one of 
a. best investments that could be made, and after a very 
ful study of all businesses of that character he became 
aren that the safest of all and the least liable to suffer 
oy adverse trade fluctuations was that of the chemist. The 
trading results, not only of the chemists’ businesses with which 


ted, but of other similar businesses in this 
te wy had definitely confirmed the correctness of his opinion. HE great demand for the 
The very large section of the public who had shown their Christmas Number of the 
confidence by investing in the shares of the retail chemists’ : ; 
companies which he and his co-directors had been responsible ““ Saturday Review ” in most 
standing the abnormal ion t en ce in eed ocal 
majority of the industrial shares of this country during the Cases exe supplies. 
last few months. 
business afforded ample ni for ofitable 
ogee which the board proposed. to take advantage If you were unable to secure 
intended to offer subscription early in t ew Year this . 
= — a Number, advise the pub- 
t eferred ordinary res al 
the issue being made, Taylors (Cash Chemists) Trust Med, in lishers, who have a few copies, F 
exercise of option contained in their agreement would i j 
subscribe tor a further 250,000 deferred etna shares at par. price sixpence. 


The shares would form so highly attractive an investment that 
it was not proposed to put the company to the expense of 
either advertising or underwriting the issue. 

The shareholders of this company would have the first 
opportunity of subscribing for the issue, although the offer 
would be made to the whole of the shareholders of the other 
chemists’ business with which he was connected. The pr 
issue was, he hoped, the last the company would make at 


owas, he hoped, he 
bo to ony further The Saturday Review 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


£25382, 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
proceedings closed with a cordial vote of thanks to the chair- 
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